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Here is a Bargain 
that IS a Bargain 


ROGET’S THESAURUS - $2.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 1 YR. 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50! 


A DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of either the 
Rocet’s or WRiTER’S DicEs7, both practically indispensable 
to the ambitious writer of today. The coupon below will 
HH\| bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. 





HHI word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
Williiii| Aoget’s supply that elusive word or phrase. More 


i} How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
| 


necessary to effective style and description than even 
a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua- 

















" Hy . rt . . 
Wu ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
‘ supplies the meaning of a known word; the 
Handsomely bound in Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for 


cloth, 671 pages all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 
of expression without this reference. 


“ 


Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear ...”. We 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, 
explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well-defined, per- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.”” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
like manner. 


THIS OFFER IS LIMITED— CLIP COUPON NOW 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, 
which amount I enclose herewith. (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 
understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request. 
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Editors Watch for This Emblem 


OUR manuscript is in competition with 

hundreds of others when it reaches the 
editor’s desk. Its chances for a careful read- 
ing are slight because the editor can not 
devote much time to a thorough reading of 
every manuscript; yet the editor is ever 
seeking manuscripts of merit. And in this 
search the identifying emblem of the Guild 
(shown below) on manuscripts of members 
will assist and impress him. 


The official emblem of the Authors and 
Publishers Guild of America, stamped or 
printed on your manuscripts, will identify 
you as a member-writer of an organization 
that knows each editor’s exact needs, ena- 
bling you to better write to fill them. 
Editors already know the quality of the 
Guild’s membership, and that this emblem 
indicates an above-the-average effort war- 
ranting his special attention. 


The Guild’s Official Emblem 


The Authors and Publishers Guild has 
issued this special emblem for the exclusive 
use of its members. Editors who know 


This emblem is issued either as a rubber 
stamp or as an electrotype for stamping or 
printing on your manuscripts. The emblems 
issued to members are subject to recall, in 
which case a refund of the purchase price 
will be made. The nominal cost of the stamp 
or the electrotype should be an incentive for 
every Guild member to order them today. 
The emblem is available to Guild members 
only. 

Order Your Emblem Today 

The official emblem pictured below can be 
printed or stamped on your stationery, 
manuscripts, etc. For printing, a special 
electrotype (same size as illustrated) of the 
emblem can be ordered by Guild members 
at $1. For stamping, a special rubber stamp 
(same size as illustrated) is available at 
75ce. Use the coupon below when ordering 
either electrotype or stamp. 

The Authors and 
Publishers Guild 


of America 
1200 Jackson St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





the caliber of The Guild’s member- q THE AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 

ship will recognize this emblem and | 1200 santa eet . 
ae . careful reading se oe ee l Please send me an official emblem for use on my manu- ] 
script. This emblem tells them that the [ scripts, personal stationery, etc. I enclose | 
manuscript was written by a member | (J 75c for Rubber Stamp CHECK 
of the Guild—that it is written in a |! C} $1 for Electrotype AMOUNTS 
finished manner and very likely is ee ee een) ROY SEPT ee 
suited to their needs. The use of this [ 
emblem msenns increased sales and pem- 5 AOStE ----+- 5-00: - + ne oor esse cen senecsesenesenseants 
fits from your writing. Every member | cCity............0..0.c000000050. ee meas 
of the Guild, in good standing, is eligi- [ I am a member of the Guild and am listed under | 
ble to use the emblem on his personal ; registration No............. | 


stationery, manuscripts, etc. 
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How many thousands of people are dreaming of what they 
might do, yet are putting off accomplishment day by day! 


Are you by any chance cherishing a hope to write “someday”! 
Do you ever sit looking into space, with your pen on a partly 


written manuscript, saying in your heart of hearts, “I 


wish—’’? 
“Tf wishes were horses!” 
make your dreams come true. 


Short-Story Training 


will develop your literary gifts. It will teach 
you how to write, what to write and where 
to sell. You can acquire this training in your 
spare time from our staff of literary experts 
headed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous critic 
and teacher, editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive criticism; 
frank, honest, helpful advice; real teaching. 
One pupil has earned over $5,000 writing in 
his spare time—hundreds are selling constantly 
to the leading publishers. 


In addition to the courses in Short-Story 
Writing (taught by Dr. Esenwein), courses 
are offered in Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing and Photoplay Writing. Universities 
recognize the unique position of this School, 
for over 100 members of their English facul- 
ties are studying in our literary department. 
Editors are constantly recommending our 
courses to their contributors. 





I 


Start now. 
vear be one of real achievement. 


The Home Correspondence School 





t rests in your power to 





DR. ESENWEIN 


Let the present 


Don’t delay an- 
other minute. Sit 
down at once and 
write for the 
School's catalogue, 
sent free, contain- 
ing a full descrip- 
tion of the Short- 
Story Course. 
Please address 


Springfield, Mass. 
Established 1897 


Incorporated 1904 


The Home Correspondence School, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


I want to develop my talent for Short- 
Please send me, without 
describing Dr. 


Story writing. 
obligation, your 


catalogue 


Esenwein’s Short-Story Course. 


pS errr re 


City.. viebawenay 


W. D. 
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TUT SLL COLL Bg 





SUCCESSFUL WRITERS WILL HELP YOU! 


No doubt, you have often wished you 


knew some great successful author, 
knew him well enough to submit your 
manuscripts for his criticism. Perhaps 
you have said to yourself: “I know 


there’s something not just right in my 





Rates for Criticizing Prose 

The Critical Board charges only a 
nominal fee for its services, in spite of 
the high quality of counsel rendered. 
The charges based upon length of manu- 
scripts are as follows: 


$1.00 

for 1000 words or less 
$2.00 

for 1000 to 2000 words 


$3.00 
for 2000 to 3000 words 


$4.00 
for 3000 to 4000 words 


$5.00 
for 4000 to 5000 words 
Sixty cents for each 1000 words between 


5000 and 10,000. 
Fifty cents for each 1000 words above 


10,000. 
CRITICISM OF VERSE, Sc per line— 
minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 


lines, 4c per line. 











work, but what it is I can’t quite find 
out. I need the help of an expert.” To 
meet this need, we are offering you the 
services of successful writers who have 
learned the ropes and can give you 
competent criticism of the first order. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
CRITICAL SERVICE 


gives you the benefit of long 
and successful experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the Digest’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the 
beginner is difficult and sympathize with his 
striving. They were chosen particularly because 
they have been through this struggle themselves 
and know what it is. With a background of 
much experience, they are able to show you how 
to improve your manuscripts and fit them to 
editorial their hands, your manu- 


scripts are criticized as sincerely as their own, 


needs. In 


and you not only learn what you must not do, 
but also what you must do if you are to become 


a thorough writer. The main point is this— 


Send in Your Manuscripts and Get Expert 
Advice on How to Improve and Sell Them 


The goal of all writing is the sale of the manuscript. 


of the Writer’s Digest Critical Board, you 
the same time you will receive valuable inf« 


work. You will find suggestions and critic 


a most effective aid to more sales. 


With the advice and criticism 
will be able to correct your weakness, and at 
wrmation on the most logical markets for your 
ism absolutely honest and straightforward and 





TYPING SERVICE 
We also offer a typing service for 
which we charge 75c per 1000 words— 
for poetry and songs 2c per line. The 
work is done by expert typists on good 
quality paper, and the price includes one 
complete set of carbon copies. 








THEY USE IT AND LIKE IT! 

Hundreds served by the 
Digest Critical found it 
profitable. You, too, can benefit by the 
criticism we offer, and make it pay divi- 
better more profitable 


have been 


Service and 


dends in and 


work. 











WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept., 22 East Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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How to Write Pageants 


Pageant Writing a Promising Field Leading 
to Legitimate Dramatic Writing 


By ETHEL C. GRAY. 


HIE consistent growth of the use of the 
various forms of spectacular drama 
offers an opportunity for gifted writers to 
prepare the texts for such productions. The 
pageant is the most popular and is becom- 
ing more and more frequently a part of the 
activities of churches, schools, clubs, play 
grounds, and all community groups. 

The field of the pageant writer, like that 
of the pageant producer, is not likely to be- 
come overcrowded, due to the fact that both 
the writer and the producer must have a 
workable knowledge of the arts and music, 
dance and color, in addition to a fine dramat- 
ic sense and a gift for expressing a great 
deal in a very few words. This last named 
quality is of paramount importance, for the 
writer of pageantry must be able to express 
the little philosophy of a character in a 
sentence or two. He must interpret the sig- 
nificance of periods of many years in epi- 
sodes lasting only a few minutes. The test 
of his craftsmanship lies in his ability to 
grasp great thoughts and emotions and to 
express them in simple, sweeping strokes. 





My statement of the purpose of pageantry 
in general as it appears in Progressive 
Teacher for March, 1927, reads: ‘The true 
purpose of pageantry is to foster the im- 
mortality of good deeds and great spirits in 
a world prone to forget; and to sight each 
new ideal as it appears on the horizon of 
an advancing race.” Great responsibility, 
therefore, rests upon the writer or editor of 
a pageant to insure the high position of the 
art. Community workers are now becoming 
aware that the faults of many productions 
lie in the manner in which the material is 
arranged and in the style in which it is writ- 
ten. This offers to those who have the abili- 
ty an opportunity for the development of a 
useful side-line in writing. 

Pageant texts are prepared in two ways: 
one satisfactory from a technical point of 
view is the plan of having one author for 
the work; the other, which probably awakens 
a wider community interest, is the method 

eof having many contributors and an editor. 
When there is a committee for the writ- 
ing of the pageant the editor should act as 
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the chairman. He appoints individuals or 
groups to prepare the prologue, the various 
episodes, and the epilogue. The writers of 
each section should have special conferences 
with the editor. This always saves time, and 
may save embarrassment, for the writers of 
a community pageant are without experi- 
ence and make many errors. Their ideas, 
however, are often fresh and original. When 
the episodes are completed the committee 
should méet for a full reading. 

Before beginning the preparation of a 
pageant there must be a definite understand- 
ing as to three points: the purpose of the 
pageant, the theme, and the occasion for its 
presentation. Every pageant should have its 
own particular purpose for being written. 
This purpose may be to increase the appre- 
ciation of the public for the work of some 
institution as the school, the church, or the 
government; it may be to impart informa 
tion or to portray the history of some section 
of the country ; or it may be given to arouse 
enthusiasm for some project which is being 
undertaken by the community. 

The theme of the pageant is the central 
idea or message which must be apparent all 
through the unfolding of the story. The 
writer really should be a sort of propa- 
gandist in his devotion to his theme. He 
should make a concise statement of it to 
clarify the idea in his own mind and to use 
as a test to apply to every part of his work. 
He must see to it that each episode supports 
his theme. Where there are a number of 
authors collaborating on a work, each one 
should state the theme and they, together 
with the editor, should determine the best 
statement. 

The usual occasion for a pageant is the 
established community celebration, as a state 
or county fair or a holiday. Conventions 
are sometimes the occasions for these events. 
There are pageants which are of such im- 
portance in themselves as to have a special 
occasion created for them. 

Pageants are of several types: historical, 
religious, industrial, symbolic, interpreta- 
tive, ceremonial, and educational. The type 
used will necessarily depend upon the occa- 
sion and purpose of the production. 

The pageant may be written in verse or 
prose, or better still in a combination of 












both. When historical characters are used 
their writings and speeches must be care- 
fully studied and their lines cast in their 
own style as nearly as possible. The writer 
has to be governed also by the personnel 
of the cast—whether the piece is to be per- 
formed by the grown-ups or children or 
both. 

It is important that the writer or editor 
keep in close touch with the producer. En- 
thusiastic contributors are likely to send in 
much material which, while very good on 
paper, can not be translated into action. The 
producer should pass upon every part before 
it is incorporated into the text. The authors 
must keep within their time limits which 
should be set for each episode. A perform 
ance should seldom total over two hours. 

Some devices of the masque may be used 
in the pageant. It is well to employ per 
sonified symbols—as Progress, Time, Edu 
cation, Truth or Destiny—to introduce the 
characters and move the play along. The 
episodes may take the form of dramatic 
action with dialogue or they may be pre 
sented “in procession.” Humor may be in 
troduced but it should never be of such 
nature as to detract from the theme. 

The pageant makes fascinating work bot! 
from the standpoint of the research and 
adaptive arrangement and the ereation of 
original characters and situations. Research 
for such a work includes practically ever) 
thing that the library contains in any wa) 
related to the subject. History, geography, 
literature, philosophy, psychology, musi 
painting and sculpture are all sources oi 
material. There are also most refreshin 
springs of information to be found hidden 
away in the memories of the “old-timers 
in every community. 

The text of the pageant should be in tl 
hands of the spectators. This enables them 
to keep up with the lines during the pe 
formance. The should be as well 
gotten up as the funds of the organization 
will permit. It will grow in value with the 
passing of the years, finally becoming a 
source of material. 

Pageant writing aside from being a 
worthy art in itself is excellent preparation 
for stage writing. All dramatic writing 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Arranging the Note-Book 







Proper Classification of Notes Leads to Ease in Reading —Visualizing the 
Fiction Scene — Realism in Fiction 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


a RITERS have been advised to use 

note-books for the purpose of gather- 
ing and keeping available almost every sort 
of suggestion and information that may be 
of any possible value in their work. 

This is excellent advice and may well be 
olserved—but always with discretion ; other- 
wise one eventually may find himself laden 
with a mass of material that has not been 
accumulated with any definite purpose, jum- 
bled together, unclassified and not readily 
available when it is really needed. 

\ note-book should be so arranged—be- 
fore the entries in it even are begun—that 
each topic, or each series of notes that may 
apply to one topic are placed together, so 
that the eye readily may run over them and 
select at a glance those that are pertinent to 
the subject in mind. 

Notes of possible future value may cover 
the widest range. For the fiction writer: 
striking aspects of nature; an unusual or 
impressive storm ; a sunrise or sunset ; a calm 
at sea. Such notes, giving exact pictures, 
but avoiding the commonplace in descriptive 
words and phrases, often will serve in good 
stead when writing in the setting or atmo- 
sphere of a scene. 

Che list of aspects of nature that may be 
worth noting is almost endless. It may em- 
brace the field of ripening yellow grain blown 
by the wind; the breeze gently rippling a 
green meadow; the earth covered with new- 
fallen snow—its crystalline white surface 
broken only by the track of a fox or some 
other exemplar of the wild life; or, to come 
to human elements, the smoke curling from 
a cottage chimney at eventide; rays of light 
from a candle burning in a remote window; 
amassing of people—as at the welcoming of 
some great person, or any event which em- 





phasizes the human mass element as against 
the individual; a great catastrophe, which 
gives opportunity to study its reactions upon 
the individual as against the mass. 

A great catastrophe or a great tragic or 
emotional event of any sort will react differ- 
ently upon different individuals. While in 
one it may bring evidence of terror, of cring- 
ing fear, it will in another develop the best 
elements of courage, helpfulness, self-reli- 
ance; it may make of one a gibbering idiot, 
while in another it develops unexpected re- 
sources. 

Nothing is too great to find place in the 
note-book, nothing too small. We find Haw- 
thorne making note of the worn-through 
sole of the boot of a would-be dandy, as he 
idles upon a railway platform. We may 
wonder at this, question if the need for its 
use will ever come. But doubtless some 
day the author of The Scarlet Letter found 
this worn boot of value in some little matter 
of characterization, for dress always may be 
used as one of the indices of character. 

And this brings me to that which I started 
to point out in this article—that the note- 
book too often is neglected. Even its most 
constant adherents sometimes forget that it 
is an avenue for recording trivialities that 
may help, in the time of crucial need, toward 
the building of characterization. 

Take your stand upon any thoroughfare 
and watch the people who pass. There are 
no duplicates. Each one is individualistic, 
is not only different from his fellows in face, 
figure and dress, but has distinguishing 
marks of carriage, of feature, of expression. 

If you will study these passersby you will 
discover every now and then some item of 
manner, of appearance, that you may jot 
down—and later use when building up a 
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character portrait that you wish to make 
different, and free from the stock forms 
and expressions so often used—and which 
are so futile as an aid toward making your 
subject anything more than a lay figure. 

Polti, with reason, exclaims, ‘‘How little 
shaded (in our literature) are the people of 
the masses !”’ 

The cabinet-maker is confounded with the 
mason, both with the house-painter, all three 
with the day-laborer. Yet all differ in their 
dress, their habits and their speech—and 
each one may be individualized according to 
his class or occupation. 

While it is possible to conceive that all 
basic plots have been used by fiction writers, 
the same is not at all true as to characters. 
These range from Saint to Sinner, from 
Brute to Angel, from Plutocrat to Poverty- 
stricken, from Dr. Jekyll to Mr. Hyde, from 
3ecky Sharp to Eugenie Grandet. 

They cover all conditions of life, all ages, 
all mentalities, all ambitions—and the pat- 
tern for each one may be found in life. If 
one will observe, study, and work, there is 
no excuse for placing before the reader a 
skeleton that is not fully articulated. 


a ok * * * 


Some of my readers may think it going 
far afield when I advise, as part of the train- 
ing of the fiction writer, the study of psy- 
chology and metaphysics. I do not mean 
as an aid toward writing psychological and 
metaphysical stories—but as an aid toward 
learning to think in an orderly and logical 
manner. 





Often I receive work which shows clearly 
that the writer had a real story in the back of 
his head, but that he had not thought it out 
clearly before committing to paper. 

With a story theme or idea in mind, there 
should be also a ‘definite objective toward 
which all that is to be written should move. 
And not only that, but the writer should be 
able so to project his thought that he may 
construct and visualize each scene—its set- 
ting, the characters that have part in it, their 
relations to and reactions upon each other. 


If the writer can not so project his thought 
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and build the scene so that he, himself, may 
visualize it, how can he expect the reader to 
The reader has nothing to guide 
him but the written word, while the author 
has, in addition, his original conception and 
the thought processes from which the story 
has been evolved. 


do so? 


Some writers have told me that they are 
wholly unable to visualize any scene, any 
concrete portion of their story, until it actu- 
ally has been written out. After that has 
been done they can, by reading their script, 
visualize the thing as a whole and analyze 
it in detail to discover faults. This in the 
end, of course, serves the same purpose— 
enables the writer to judge if his presenta- 
tion is sufficiently clear and appealing. 

But I believe that by schooling one’s self 
to the habit of intensive thought, going over 
the ground repeatedly with careful mental 
processes of construction, one may acquiré 
the ability to see the thing without the aid 
of the written word, and thus become a 
more accomplished craftsman. 


* * * * * 


The note-book is an aid to memory. To 
repeat accurately a conversation in which 
one has taken a part, or which was overheard, 
is very difficult. The difficulty grows with 
the lapse of time. 

It is equally difficult to describe accuratel) 
any event. If you have witnessed an auto 
mobile accident, a street gun-battle; if you 
have been a passenger in a railway collision ; 
upon a ship in a great storm; if you hav 
been a party to any sudden tragic event, it 
will be practically impossible to give an ex 
act and coherent narration twenty-four hours 
later, unless you have almost immediately 
fortified your memory with notes. 

This fact is so well known to our courts 
that great leniency is exercised toward wit- 
nesses who, in the honest endeavor to tell 
an exact story, become confused and con 
tradictory. 

While we do not want to use fact stories 
in fiction work, we do want true and realistic 
pictures of all sorts to draw upon as a means 
of embellishing our fiction. 
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What Camera for the Average Writer? 


A Study of the Different Types of Photographic 
Equipment for the Field Author 


By A. 


H. BEARDSLEY 


Editor, Photo-Era Magazine 


ROM out in sunny California comes a 
letter from one of my readers who 
expresses interest in my literary efforts 
from month to month and _ thoughtfully 
suggests the subject for this article. He 
asks for details of a camera which is well 
adapted to the needs of the average writer 
for one who is more a writer than a 
photographer, who makes comparatively 
few pictures, who employs a photo-finisher 
and wants simple, dependable equipment. 
[ appreciate this reader’s text for an arti- 
cle, and shall try to make the most of it 
and to be of service. 

Before entering upon the discussion of 
the subject, I wish to make it clear at the 
very outset that no camera—of whatever 
cost or make—will make good pictures of 
itself. The average writer, or any other 
writer, will have to make up his mind that 
whatever photography he attempts must 
and will demand care, intelligent effort, in- 
itiative and mastery of the equipment what- 
ever it may be. He can not justly expect 
the camera to do it alone. [ven the sim- 
plest, most fool-proof outfit requires intel- 
ligent manipulation. Hence, in consider- 
ing the type of camera best suited to the 
average writer, let the reader remember 
that upon the owner of the camera really 
depends the success or the failure of his 
photographic efforts. 

With this fact in mind, let us proceed to 
consider the simplest equipment possible 
which really will be of service to the writer 
neither time nor inclination for 
much photography. Let us discuss the mat- 
ter of cost for a moment. 

There are cameras from two to well over 
two hundred dollars in price. From the 
first to the last, each one will make good 


who has 


pictures if used intelligently and within the 
capabilities of the instrument itself. Ob- 
viously, the more that a camera can do, the 
more it is likely to cost. Also, the more it 
can do, the more complicated it is likely to 
be. My correspondent desires the simplest 
possible camera which will make pictures 
of sufficient merit to inveigle some editor 
to buy them. To attain this objective, the 
camera must have a fairly good lens to in- 
sure clear, sharp pictures. Also, it must 
have a shutter which will be fast enough to 
stop all ordinary motion without showing a 
blur. The camera should have compact- 
ness, light weight, and use a size of roll- 
film easily obtainable. The matter of 
focusing should be reduced to a minimum 
of effort, or entirely eliminated. The wri- 
ter who wishes to use a camera only when 
he is compelled to do so wants no more 
fuss than is absolutely necessary to get 
results. Hence, let us put a limit of about 
twenty-five dollars on such a camera. I 
believe that, new or hand, this 
amount will purchase the sort of camera 
desired by my correspondent. 

The lens should be one of the moderate- 
priced anastigmat objectives. This means 
that it is corrected, the same as a person's 
eyes, for defects of This 
again signifies that such a lens will make 
pictures which are clear and sharp to the 
very edges of the picture-area, and _ that 
vertical and horizontal lines will not be 
distorted, but rendered straight and_ true. 
It is evident that the covering of the camera 
may be imitation leather or paper; but the 
lens must make a clear picture to meet 
editorial approval. Hence, let me suggest 
that size of picture, appearance of camera, 
fittings and other details all be sacrificed, 
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if necessary, to get the best possible lens- 
equipment within the limits of our appro- 
priation. 

In most cases, the lens I have in mind 
will be an F/7.7 anastigmat. This type of 
lens is now obtainable on many cameras of 
moderate price and is made by a number 
of well-known manufacturers. Usually 
this comes on the camera with a shutter 
which gives speeds of Time, Bulb, 1/25, 
1/50 and 1/100 of a second. There may 
be slight variations in various models, but 
in nearly all makes these speeds are sup- 
plied. With these speeds, used intelligent- 
ly, it is possible to photograph virtually any 
subject with the exception of subjects mov- 
ing at a high speed. Even then, if the 
viewpoint is carefully selected, it is possible 
to make some remarkable action-pictures. 
The secret is to avoid getting too near and 
to take up a position at least at an angle 
forty-five degrees from the line of motion. 
And the thing to avoid is to allow the 
moving object to pass at right angles. If 
this is done, the comparatively slow shutter- 
speeds of moderate-priced cameras will 
not stop the motion and the resulting pic- 
ture will be blurred. 

One thing more. If by selecting a cam- 
era of smaller size than was first intended, 
a better lens and shutter can be obtained, 
by all means select the smaller camera. 
Good, clear negatives are readily enlarged 
these days, and size of camera is not so 
important as it was a few years ago. The 
vital thing is the lens. 

It might be well here to say a word about 
box and folding cameras. I have the great- 
est respect for the humble box-cameras of 
the general type known as Brownies. With 
them, under favorable conditions, it is pos- 
sible to do remarkable work. There is no 
focusing and virtually nothing to do to set 
the shutter or the lens-opening. However, 
these cameras are not equipped with the 
anastigmat lenses which are very important 
to the writer and his work. Hence, with 
all due respect, so far as our discussion is 
concerned, we shall not consider them at 
present. With regard to folding cameras, 
there are many models of great merit with- 
in our limited appropriation. Assuming 
that we can obtain the anastigmat lens and 
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a good shutter to go with it, virtually any 
of the moderate-priced folding vest-pocket 
and pocket cameras now on the market will 
render good service. They are all compact, 
light in weight and substantially made. 
Most of them have imitation leather cover- 
ing; but the covering of a camera never 
did, and never will, have much to do with 
making a good picture. 

The matter of focusing is the part which 
troubles the average writer who wishes as 
little to do as possible with the technique 
of camera manipulation. In the types of 
cameras already mentioned, there are mod 
els which -require no focusing whatever 
It is merely a question of opening the 
camera, deciding upon the speed to set the 
shutter and the opening to give the lens, 
and the camera is ready for business. It 
matters not whether the writer is photo 
graphing a garden or a landscape, a group 
or city-street all subjects, if not too close 
to the camera, will be in focus. 
I mean less than six feet away. 

In this same class of cameras there ar 
focusing models for those who find n 
difficulty in gauging distances and who lik« 
the additional flexibility of being able t 
focus with greater accuracy on nearby sul 
jects. Whether to purchase a focusing o1 
fixed-focus camera depends entirely upo: 
the ability of the writer to judge the dis 
tance for clear, sharp pictures. If he « 
she simply can not determine approximat 
distances with the eye, it would be better to 
acquire a fixed-focus equipment. To bh 
sure, there are accurate distance-meters anc 
other practical helps to focusing and to 
correct exposure; but my correspondent 
limits me to the average writer who does 
not wish to be bothered with such details 
Hence, there is nothing to do but select one 
or the other type of moderate-pric 
camera. 

Again, we have the matter of size of 
picture. The modern enlarging equipment, 
amateur or professional, has virtually made 
the matter of size of negative immaterial, 
provided the camera has a good lens. The 
motion picture offers convincing evidence 
of what can be done with enlarging or pro- 
jection when clear, sharp negatives are to 
be enlarged. Therefore, I would suggest 
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that the average writer consider the follow- 
ing sizes, taking into account cost of films, 
developing and printing charges: 15¢x 
2%, 24x84, W4x4h, W,x4%e, 3% 
x44 and 314x5'%. I have omitted 4x 5 
and 5x7 because, with few exceptions, 
these sizes are not included in the general 
type of cameras that we are considering. 
Some of the sizes mentioned are obtainable 
in the box-cameras. This should not be 
overlooked by those whose photographic 
ability and pocketbook is strictly limited. 

These box-cameras will do splendid work 
under favorable conditions, and they re- 
quire less attention or manipulation than 
any other type of photographic equipment. 
Usually, it is unwise to hazard giving ad- 
vice; but in this case I shall venture the 
suggestion that taking into consideration 
available types at moderate prices, equipped 
with anastigmat lenses and good shutter, | 
believe that the 2144x3!4, 244x4'4 and 

1x44 sizes will work out best from 
every point of view. In many cases, con- 
tact prints will be acceptable; and, if larger 
ones are required, enlargements of reason- 
able size are not too expensive. Further- 
more, the three sizes mentioned are all pop- 
ular, and films may be obtained in the most 
out of the way places. This point is im- 
portant for the writer to consider. I have 
purposely neglected to mention filmpacks, 
cut-films and plates. The reader to whom 
this article is addressed will find the roll- 
film camera the simplest and most conven- 
to use. 

In conclusion, let me suggest a method 
of procedure which may be of service. 
First, decide upon the exact amount of 
money, not to exceed twenty-five dollars, 
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that can be spent for a camera. Next, de- 
cide on the size of picture which is best 
for the work in hand. With the matter of 
available money and size well in mind, call 
at the largest photographic supply house 
and personally inspect all cameras which 
come within the financial and size specifi- 
cations. If no dealer is near, send to the 
leading camera manufacturers and supply 
houses for descriptive matter and read it 
all thoroughly. Finally, when the camera 
is decided upon, take it out on a ten-day 
trial privilege, if possible. Read the instruc- 
tion book, and make a business of it. Fill 
the camera with a roll of film and use it as 
you intend to use it in your work. When 
you have the negatives and prints before 
vou, study them carefully and thoughtfully. 
Jo not jump at conclusions. If necessary, 
read the instruction book again and make 
another series of test Think 
the matter through for yourself. Decide 
the matter yourself. You are to use the 
camera and upon you depends the success 
or the failure of the investment. If the 
camera does what you expect of it, well and 
good; if not, keep at your study and testing 
of cameras until you find one that does. 


exposures. 


Let me say that in very few cases today 
can a camera be blamed for poor work due 
to mechanical or optical fauits of manufac- 
ture. Hence, look to yourself for whatever 
difficulties may arise. If my reader will 
proceed somewhat along the lines suggested, 
I feel that he will find the camera which, 
with a minimum of effort on his part, will 
return a maximum of good pictures. These 
pictures will not only be technically well 
done but will have no little appeal to the 
editorial mind and eye. 





HIE American spirit in literature is a myth, like American valor in war, which is pre- 


cisely like the valor of Italians and Japanese. 


The American, deluded by a falsely 


idealized image which he calls America, can say that the purity of Longfellow represents 


the purity of American home life. 


An Irish Englishman, Mr. Bernard Shaw, with an- 


other falsely idealized image of America, surprised that a face does not fit his image, 


can ask: “What is Poe doing in that galley?” 


There is no answer. You never can 


tell. Poe could not help it. He was born in Boston, and lived in Richmond, New York, 


Baltimore, Philadelphia. 


Professor van Dyke says that Poe was a maker of “decidedly 


un-American cameos,” but I do not understand what that means. 


—John Macy, in “The Spirit of American Literature.” 


























































Literary Success 


A Constructive Study of the Factors That Make for Success 


By JAMES E. BULLARD 


REAT success in any line of effort de- 

pends mostly upon great effort. Those 
who have succeeded rarely would have risen 
even half way to the heights they have at- 
tained had they lacked the ability to work 
hard and to stick to their tasks. There are, 
no doubt, many with greater inate ability as 
writers than those who have won the great- 
est popularity and income. The reason why 
they have remained comparatively unknown 
is not because of their lack of ability but 
rather their incapacity for hard work and 
punishment. They are too easily discour- 
aged and they too easily tire of the task of 
writing. 

When speaking of luck, and it is human 
nature to think of those who have won most 
as being lucky, it is well to take the word 
apart and find out for what each letter 
stands. Luck is made up of loyalty to one’s 
purpose, understanding of one’s aims, the 
courage of one’s convictions and the knowl- 
edge necessary for the desired progress. 

Any one who possesses these four char 
acteristics is sooner or later going to be con- 
sidered lucky. If one is loyal to one’s pur- 
pose then he is going to work consistently 
toward that end. If his purpose is to become 
the very best writer in the country then he 
is going to work day and night during all 
his waking hours toward that end. The 
pleasures of life will have no power to at- 
tract him away from his purpose and he will 
be inclined to be as economical as possible 
with sleep in order that he may have more 
time to devote to the work he has set out 
to do. 

If one has an understanding of one’s 
aims, he knows how to go about attaining 
them. He knows clearly what he has set 
out todo. One trouble with many who enter 
the writing profession and only gain a toe- 
hold is that they have little understanding 
of that profession. They look upon it as a 








means of making a lucrative living with 
comparatively little effort. They do not un- 
derstand that their aim is to make money 
easily rather than to become great authors 
They fail to see the aim to win riches some 
times results in failure, that true success 
comes from accomplishment. As soon as 
one aims at quality rather than remuneration 
he begins to have a true understanding of his 
aim and later money is more certain to flow 
in his direction. He will also have an un- 
derstanding that will keep him on his course 
and prevent him from straying away in some 
other direction that looks attractive. 

\dd courage to keep on, to overcome the 
depression caused by temporary failure, t 
keep striving as long as life lasts, and a long 
step has been taken toward the state where 
one will be spoken of as lucky. It takes a lot 
of courage to become a success in any pro- 
fession. There are no exceptions. The 
competition is always keen and _ set-backs 
are bound to be experienced. Many a suc 
cessful author has become successful simply 
because he had the courage to keep striving 
even after the future looked entirely hope 
less. Many a person would have become 
famous had h® possessed the courage to keep 
on instead of quitting when he did. It re 
quires courage in writing as well as in life 
to get ahead. 

In order to reach the point of real success, 
a knowledge of writing, a knack that is ac 
quired slowly and laboriously, is needed. It 
is no more possible to acquire this knowledge 
and knack in a short time than it is to re- 
duce one’s weight while reading weight re 
ducing advertisements and eating chocolate 


candy. Knowledge grows. It is not put 
on as a Coat. 
Loyalty, understanding, courage and 


knowledge properly applied will make any 
person a success who has the ability and the 
endurance to keep on working. Sooner or 
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later he will be lucky. He can not go on 
being otherwise. 

Pull is another thing that is credited with 
assisting greatly in winning success, but a 
careful examination of those who seem to 
have the most of it reveals that it has been 
won by production, ability, labor and listen- 
ing. The author whose producing capacity 
is such that he never disappoints an editor 
in getting his manuscript into the office, 
whose work has the utility of fitting the 
needs of that particular office, who is not 
afraid of labor and will listen when he is 
told what is wanted, is bound to have a pull. 
lt could not be otherwise. 

As a matter of fact some writers of none 
too much ability have a strong pull in the 
editorial offices that buy their manuscripts. 
They have this because they are so depend- 
able. They can be depended upon to produce 
manuscripts of real utility and are willing 
to labor and to listen. In other words they 
are absolutely dependable and will go out of 
their way to please an editor. 

Those who talk so much about pull count- 
ing most in winning success at writing may 
well ponder over this. Let any one produce 
usable manuscripts, labor and listen and he, 
too, will soon find that he has a pull. There 
can be no pull unless there is something to 
pull and something or some one to do the 
pulling. It never can be onesided. No 
editor is going to spend his time pulling an 
author up unless he is convinced that author 
is worth pulling. Pull, like luck, is acquired 
through persistent and well-directed efforts. 

Names of great repute are often viewed 
as obstacles standing in the way of the great- 
est possible success. On front pages of 
magazines certain names are most frequently 
seen. Yet these names had to rise to the 
front page. Rising through the lower levels, 
through constant effort, leads any one to the 
threshold of repute. With endurance, per- 
sistency, use of all his talents, tact and en- 
ergy, he will eventually gain repute and 
view his name adorning front pages. 

The first requisite is to become accus- 
tomed to working just a little harder than the 
other fellow. If one works less, then the 
other fellow is bound to rise above him. 
Rising toward repute is very largely a matter 





of climbing up a ladder of hard work. Peo- 
ple do not float into fame although fame 
sometimes seems to come suddenly. They 
work into it and often they work for many 
years unseen, unrecognized, unheard. 

This is one reason why endurance is so 
necessary to the gaining of great repute. 
One must have the endurance to keep work- 
ing even though the sought for recognition 
does not come. 

It is also why persistence is so necessary. 
ven though one may have the endurance 
but lacks the persistence to keep driving 
himself to the limit of his endurance he is 
going to fail to win that repute he is seeking. 

It also requires some persistence to go on 
using all one’s talents to the greatest capa- 
city when it seems of small value to do so. 
More than one person has become famous 
by the simple process of making the best 
possible use of what little talent he possessed. 
By using it constantly and persistently he has 
improved it, has polished it, given it a lustre 
that would be lacking had there been less 
constant use. 

Tact is the utilization of one’s thoughts 
and energies for productive purposes rather 
than in directions that will cause more or 
less enmity. It is tact to throw into the 
waste basket a reproachful or bitter letter 
that is likely to do more harm than good if 
mailed. It is tactful to stow away in one’s 
mind everything that comes to hand which 
by any stretch of the imagination may later 
be used as material. Above all, tact means 
minding one’s own business and refraining 
from telling others how to conduct theirs. 
Very few people like to be told how to con- 
duct their business unless they are paying 
for advice and even then they are not always 
satisfied with the advice for which they seek 
and pay. 

As soon as the energy of a person of 
great repute begins to fail his fame begins 
to wane. We no longer see names on the 
front covers we saw there twenty years ago. 
The greatest difference between the success- 
ful and the failures is in the amount of well- 
directed effort put forth. To succeed one 
must guard against both mental and physical 
laziness. He must make his brain as well 
as his muscles work. 
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Abnormal Psychology 


Writer’s Digest 


Mastery of Character Reading Comes From an Observation 
of the Unusual in Individuals 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly; Author of “Narrative Technique” 


“FTSHE BEST way to understand the se- 

crets of the human soul,” says Pro- 
fessor William McDougal, the noted psy- 
chologist, in his new book, “is to learn all 
you can about the abnormalities of people 
you meet.” Well-balanced people, people 
who are always happy, who manage their 
lives successfully, not only reveal very little 
about the inner truths of character but are 
also uninteresting. You buy a new automo- 
bile and learn very little about it until it 
breaks down in a place where you have to 
do the tinkering yourself; then you learn 
something about the inner “works.” The 
same with the human mechanism: the best 
way to understand how the wheels go round 
is to study those people whose wheels don’t 
go round as well as they should. 

Only in our own time has man really 
begun to make progress in the study of 
himself. 

This study affects the writer because the 
chief preoccupation of the fictionist is not 
in what ways people are alike but in the 
ways they are different. William James, 
probably the greatest American psycholo 
gist, once quoted a discussion he had with 
a carpenter working around his home in 
Cambridge. “Yes,” said the carpenter, “‘it 
is true we don’t differ from each other very 
much, but those differences are the most 
important things in life.” Professor James 
said that was one of the wisest things he 
ever heard. 

In our last talk of this series on charac- 
ter psychology we saw that all life is a 
striving for balance or equilibrium in the 
human organism. The easily upset equi- 
librium, or the equilibrium that is never 
established, makes for trouble and is the 


subject matter of abnormal psychology— 
and of fiction. No story ever comes from 
the perfectly balanced individual. 

The problems of abnormal psychology 
are enormously complicated, and, what is 
worse, the authorities are far from being 
in agreement on even some of the most 
fundamental defects in human equilibrium 
The most momentous and interesting ol 
these differences center around the so-called 
“behavioristic’ and the “psychoanalytic’ 
schools, The chief figure in the forme: 
school is the world’s greatest physiologist 
the Russian scientist Pavlov, and in th 
latter, Freud, the Austrian. Prof. J. B 
Watson is the chief exponent of Pavlov in 
this country. The behaviorists are object 
ive in their methods, the psychoanalysts. 
subjective. 

But there are some things upon which 
practically all students of abnormal psy 
chology agree. One is that abnormalities 
are either organic or functional. Organic 
defects are due to some fault in the struc 
ture of the bodily organ involved, while in 
functional defects, the organ is in sound 
condition but something outside itself pre 
vents its working or “functioning” prope: 
ly. In a general way, the organic diff 
culties are problems for the~- physiologist 
and the surgeon to solve, while the others 
produce the so-called “mental cases” and 
curing them is the work of the psychiatrist, 
alienist and psychoanalyst. 

Let me illustrate: We have all heard 
deaf people who talk louder than they need 
This is an organic abnormality. The de- 
fective organ is the ears. The strain ap- 
plied to trying to hear better finds its release 
in the organs of speech. 
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This illustration brings us at once to one 
of the fundamental principles of organic 
abnormalities, i. e., a failure in any one 
segment of the body tend§ to heighten the 
general reactions of other segments accord- 
ing to the nature of these segments. Fas- 
cinating and sometimes startling are the 
adjustments among bodily organs caused 
in this manner. The blind man with his 
abnormally keen hearing and 
touch, the deaf man who reads lips, the 
armless wonder” who writes with his toes, 
the physical weakling who, frustrated in 
life because of his frailty, builds up his 
strength until he becomes super-normal in 
physical prowess. 

A noted instance of this last “compensa- 
ting mechanism” was Theodore Roosevelt. 
\nother is Bernard MacFadden. The lat- 
ter has suffered from more ailments than 
the normal man. One of the most wonder- 
ful of all these inner adjustments, due to a 
defective organ, was effected by Beethoven. 
As you know, he was nearly stone deaf 
when he composed his greatest works. His 
defective ears borrowed strength from 
other segments of his body until he devel- 
oped an inner resonance, a sensitiveness to 
imagined tonal qualities that verged on the 
superhuman. 

[t is an easy assumption that great 
achievements are due in part to high func- 
tioning of the organs most involved, but 
students of geniuses and other “queer” 
people tell us now that great achievements 
are more often due to weaknesses in the 
organs most used. A test of a large num- 
ber of musicians revealed that seventy per 
cent of them had ear trouble. Dr. Adler, 
the noted Austrian psychologist, announced 
recently that genius results from struggles 
for success with weak and defective equip- 
nent. We have all heard of the bright boy 
in school who failed in life while the dull 
boy succeeded brilliantly. The dull boy had 
to work hard to keep up and—the habit 
stuck ! 

Many indeed are the variations-in human 
conduct due to some bodily organ that is 
not built right; they extend all the way 
from the simple adjustments mentioned 
above to states of neurasthenia, hypochon- 
dria and hysteria, and to baffling, little 
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understood phases of insanity caused by 
lesions of the brain. By and large, how- 
ever, the commonest abnormalities in con- 
duct—and those of most interest to the 
literary student—are those due to purely 
functional disorders. 

The real seat of these difficulties is in 
the brain, and the cause of most, possibly 
all, of them is some form of fear. A child 
can’t sleep at night for fear of ghosts. Here 
the child’s nerves fail to function (relax) 
merely on account of a false idea. A friend 
of mine, who had been suffering from indi- 
gestion for most of his life, recently con- 
sulted one of New York’s greatest pneumo- 
gastric specialists. A fluroscopic examina- 
tion showed that his digestive apparatus 
was in good working order. “Well,” said 
the doctor, when he had finished, “‘what’s 
the matter with you?” 

“Doctor,” complained my friend, “I 
haven't eaten a square meal in twenty years. 
There’s no use; I can’t digest it.” 

The doctor pointed to his forehead. “It’s 
all above the ears. There is absolutely 
nothing the matter with you.” 

His patient began to eat hearty meals 
and has been doing so ever since, with a 
vast improvement in health. His disturb- 
ance was purely functional, mental, and as 
usual, was based on fear. When a boy he 
read in Physical Culture Magazine the 
virtues of fasting and the awful terrors of 
over-eating, and the mere sight of food 
began a paralysis of his digestive organs. 

I have no statistics to prove it, but it 
seems fair to state that twenty years ago 
the medical profession was willing to admit 
that some ten per cent of the ailments they 
treated (other than accidents) were mental 
in their origin. Today I imagine general 
practitioners as a whole would admit that 
a third of their patients are suffering only 
from “wrong ideas,” while the truth is that 
eighty per cent are so afflicted and ninety 
per cent might be nearer the truth. 

Don’t think that I am off my subject by 
plunging thus into medical problems. Don’t 
think that mental cases such as I mention 
are exceptional or regret that you haven't 
the luck to. live near any such interesting 
invalids. No fear. They are all around 
you; indeed you might begin with yourself ! 
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All of us are victimized more or less by 
baseless fears; such fears are heritages of 
our civilization. 

Let me tell you of a simple functional 
abnormality probably true of you, the read- 
er. Suppose you were in the house en- 
tirely alone and, while hammering a nail, 
you whacked your finger. What would 
you do? Certainly you’d have an impulse 
to throw the hammer through the window, 
kick the dog, or possibly suck your finger 
and out-talk a sailor’s parrot! But would 
you do these things? Not at all. You'd 
hold back; and yet to let go would be 
normal. If nobody heard you, saying 
things would be no worse than thinking 
them; and yet—habit would control you. 
Your “rage reaction” would die before the 
hurt in the finger. 

Look around you; watch your neighbors, 
your friends; be suspicious, be curious. 
You know, say, a fat man. He claims his 
weight increases because he is too lazy to 
take exercise. Look closely at his life, and 
you may find that he has a lot of profligate 
impulses which he can’t indulge on account 
of his religion; as a result he over-indulges 
his appetite for food, which is a respectable 
sense indulgence. 

Perhaps you know a woman with a beau 
tiful home who is painfully shy with guests, 
never seems to enjoy visiting, and is ex- 
hausted after every encounter with other 
women. “I’m too busy to socialize,’’ she 
explains, while a study of her life will re- 
veal that she fears other women will criti- 
cize her home, and this fear is based on the 
very real poverty in which she lived as a 
little girl. 

A certain man I meet occasionally on the 
train going to the city in the morning com- 
plained recently of a headache. It puzzled 
him because he had it only on Mondays. 
He was certain that it was caused by his 
eating a big Sunday dinner and _ loafing 
afterwards. Now the average man doesn’t 
suffer from eating heartily and resting on 
the Sabbath. I don’t know this man well 
enough to be certain, but he has a very 
monotonous job, dislikes it, and is afraid of 
his employer, and I’ll wager that he wishes 
this headache on himself as a_ protest 
against going to work after Sunday’s ‘re- 





laxation. In any case, | know the big din- 
ner and loafing are not to blame, for recent- 
ly, after admitting the headache, I got him 
off on another subject, and then got back 
to Sunday and he said his family had been 
away, he had eaten very lightly, and had 
worked most of the day! 

I hope you won’t resent my suggesting 
your poking thus intimately into other peo 
ple’s lives. If you don’t, you haven’t the 
instinct of a student of character and with 
out this I don’t see how you'll get very far 
as a writer. There are ways and ways to 
conduct your study, and the best way is to 
use tact, diplomacy, imagination and sym 
pathy. Perhaps the safest rule of all in 
analyzing traits in other people is this: 
Let the other fellow do the talking. You 
listen! The old ego upsets most of us; we 
want to tell the world how remarkable we 
and our family and our stories are. Wasted 
effort. Let the other fellow talk; you 
write. 

In penetrating the mists of abnormal! 
conduct, keep your attention on the feat 
that hound the lives of all of us. Some oi 
them are easy to observe. Nervous fears 
of, or prejudice against, some thing, such 
as black cats, sharp knives, or high win 
dows, burglars under the bed, etc.—peopk 
suffering from such fears, the so-called 
psychasthenic maladjustments, are always 
interesting because they invariably try to 
disguise the real cause of their fear and 
since they disguise and conceal it, they, o/ 
course, never get rid of it. 

Only a few days ago New York news 
papers carried a story about a butcher who 
killed his wife because, in quarreling with 
him, she pointed a sharp knife at him, 
knowing that he was afraid of knives. And 
not long before this I saw a new German 
motion picture entitled, Secrets of the Soul, 
the whole plot of which concerned the 
same phobia. The hero was cured of his 
desire to cut his wife’s throat by a psycho 
analyst’s revealing to him that his impulse 
was based on an unconscious mad jealousy 
of another man. 

Because of the strength and persistency 
of the sex instinct and the necessity civil- 
ized people are under to suppress many of 

(Continued on page 49) 
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“Writing for Money” 


Success in Literature is Based Upon Years of Apprenticeship as a 
Hack Writer 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 


AM furious. Many’s the time I have 

been vexed by the genus bromide, but 
my vexation has grown. For perhaps the 
hundredth time I have listened to a writer 
of questionable literary value repeat the un- 
original remark: 

“T do not write for money.” 

I think it was Elbert Hubbard who once 
said: “The only thing of which I am intoler- 
ant is intolerance.” That seems to sum up 
my feelings whenever this species of self- 
appointed genius holds forth in all his glory 
for the benefit of any and every audience. 
It is perhaps, in most instances, due to the 
halo cast around the perpetrator, that the 
utterance recurrs with such annoying fre- 
quency. 

About the only bromide spared their 
auditors is one to the effect that their wives 
are “their greatest pals and severest critics.” 

Probably these dogmatic protectors of art 
would not bother me, were it not for the 
fact that they mislead young writers .and 
give these strugglers after truth a wrong 
conception of writing, and how to attain a 
modicum of success. At this stage of the 
writing profession the typical neophyte is 
all too prone to accept any half-truth that is 
pre-digested for his easy consumption. 

A cross-section of a representative writ- 
ing group will disclose perhaps a dozen who 
have yet to sell their first literary effort. 
They are still struggling with the elemental 
problems of fiction writing. In most in- 
stances they have no particular literary back- 
ground upon which to build. Maybe another 
half dozen have sold one or two non-fiction 
pieces, and they are the ones who guiltily 
sink lower in their chairs when the “art for 
arts’ sake” advocate is discoursing. Then 
there are two or three old heads who have 


attained a fair degree of success, and in so 
doing have soaked up a writing atmosphere. 
They are the ones who have acquired the 
knack of winnowing out the literary grains 
from the chaff. 

The “art for art’s sake” bomb is hurled 
into the group; the literary youngsters are 
left struggling with ‘the innocuous gaseous 
doctrine, which leaves them in a mental 
stupor, from which only the gas-mask of 
experience could have saved them. 

They resolve never to write anything that 
is not written from the soul; they deter- 
mine to frown upon “hack” writing; in 
short, they all unknowingly subscribe to the 
idea of flying ere they can creep. All they 
manage to do is get “up in the air,” and all 
too often their writing urge blows up for 
the lack of a legitimate well-grounded hope. 

I have drawn this true picture with but 
one thought in mind, namely to save such 
writers from dropping out of the running. 
3efore they even approximate writing liter- 
ature, they will have discovered their pres- 
ent inadequancy for the task. They will 
have developed an outlook towards popular 
fiction that will make such work intolerable, 
and if they can not reconcile themselves to 
going through the popular fiction, or liter- 
ary stage of writing they will never emerge 
into the circle of the immortals. 

Has it yet occurred to the readers of this 
article that those who bromidically reiterate 
the “art for art’s sake” fable, are by that 
very utterance qualifying themselves as 
“hacks” of the lowest order —purveyors of 
others’ thoughts ? 

I have come in contact with hundreds of 
writers in the past five years, both begin- 
ners and big names, and I have yet to hear 
any author who has experienced even a 
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small degree of success, scorn the filthy 
lucre. Each and every one of them seems 
agreed that it is a necessary evil, and all are 
appreciative of its purchasing power. 

As for the great literary figures long since 
dead, close study of their biographies and 
autobiographies, will reveal that they, too, 
seem to have had at least one of their near- 
sighted eyes focused on a stack of dollars, 
pounds, marks, rubles, or what have you. 
It is a matter of record that not a few mas- 
terpieces have been written under the pres- 
sure of economic necessity. Had not out- 
raged nature asserted itself, many of the 
great poets would have remained in their 
cups a little longer, and the world would 
have struggled along without much, if not 
all, of their work. 

The writer who writes—well, shall I say, 
solely because he wants to—generally writes 
what he wants to write, and so erratic is his 
work that it bears no relation to any of the 
problems of mankind, nor does he shed any 
new thought on an old subject. Likewise 
he writes when it pleases him to write, which 
is seldom. From lack of practice, his work- 
ing knowledge of the literary craftman’s 
tools is limited. 

On the other hand, the writer who not 
only writes because he wants to, but because 
he would rather make his living that way, 
and must make a living some way, will put 
more into his work; he will give his best 
for a price, it is true, but if he has it in him, 
he will gladly give more than full value for 
money received. 

No one will consider Jack London any 
less a writer for having authored some 
swash-buckling yarns in his younger days, 
sold them to pulp-paper magazines, and with 
the despised spoils found it possible to con- 
tinue the grind until he could do better 
work. 

Neither will any one hold it against Upton 
Sinclair for working his way through uni- 
versity by doing dime novels. It doesn’t 
seem to have affected his literary quality, as 
witness “Manasses,” “The Jungle,” “King 
Cole,” and now “Oil.” 
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No. I doubt if but few instances can be 
cited where “hack” writing, real or so-called, 
has blighted a writer’s literary ability. 


It is true, instances can be given by the 
score where writers past and present have 
not committed the crime of hacking their 
way to fame. Investigation would indicate 
that the idea hadn’t occurred to them and 
they took to washing dishes in lieu of hack 
work; or, they had independent means; 
or, as in the case of the old masters, they 
were so unfortunate as to live in an age 
when very little opportunity to do hack 
work presented itself. 


And that brings us back to the question: 
to hack or not to hack. I use the word. in 
the sense that its scorners use it, namely 
business articles, interviews for magazines 
and newspapers, newspaper reporting, cook- 
ing recipes, juvenile stories, fiction for the 
pulp-paper magazines, in short the bulk oi 
contemporary reading matter that is enter- 
taining millions of people every day. 


It is my belief that any manner by which 
a beginner can more frequently make use oi 
his growing knowledge of rhetoric and 
grammar; can enlarge his active vocabu- 
lary; develop his plot sense; his dawning 
appreciation of cliaracterization and atmos 
phere; I say any such method is worth 
employing toward the end that the write: 
may at least reach that point where once 
for all he can, with a degree of certainty. 
satisfy himself on his qualifications for writ 
ing masterpieces. Certainly only constant 
practice will bring him towards that goal. 


If his constant application of such experi 
ence with words; phrases, plots, characte: 
ization, atmosphere, is hindered by a pro- 
saic occupation, surely his next best move 
is hack work. 

The next time this affected bromide comes 
up, along with the money urge in writing: 
“T want to write something that will be a 
blessing to mankind,” crush him once for 
all. Tell him mankind doesn’t want a 
blessing from those who are not ordained. 
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The “Quitch” in Stories 






The Careless Writer Will Find His Field Choked With 
Weeds, Just Like the Careless Farmer 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


OME writers take their pens in hand, 
or sit down to their typewriters, and 
can’t think what to write about. They don’t 
seem able to get anything down on the 
paper, and it takes the equivalent of a 
Caesarian operation to deliver the poor brain 
child. A  five-thousand worder may keep 
these inarticulate souls working hard, as 
they think of work, for weeks and months— 
and even, in shocking instances known to 
me, for years. But such terrible cases of an 
awful disease, which we may call freezing 
of the imagination, are comparatively rare. 
As a rule, if anybody writes at all, he or 
she has plenty to write about, and isn’t a 
hit bothered with thinking what to put down 
on the paper. The trouble is all the other 
way. 

Taking writers generally, and including 
the large army of those who wonder why 
they aren’t selling all their stuff instead of 
only some of it, the difficulty is not so much 
what to write as what to leave out. All good 
literary work is accomplished by the deft 
practice of the twin arts of selection and 
exclusion. When you have mastered those 
arts, you are a competent craftsman, and not 
before. In other words, you must be a good 
gardener; you must see that your flower- 
beds grow nothing but flowers; and you 
must see to it, also, that those flowers blend 
prettily and harmoniously with one another, 
making a symphony of color, a triumph of 
congruous, unmarred beauty. 

What is the big job of the gardener and 
the farmer? In one form or another, it is 
weeding, isn’t is? In order to grow the 
things they want to grow, they have to get 
rid of the things they don’t want to grow. 
There isn’t room or nourishment for weeds 
and the fruits of the earth side by side. 





These irrefutable, if somewhat bromidic, 
remarks are prompted by a letter sent to the 
editor of this magazine by a subscriber in 
Esquimalt, British Columbia, who is, as I 
happen to know, a very good writer of the 
better-class action stories. He asks the edi- 
tor to get me “to spill forth a lesson on 
weeding out the quitch.” 

“Quitch-grass,” he explains, “grows near- 
ly everywhere in England, Canada, and the 
United States. Most farmers claim it to be 
the hardest weed to kill. The treatment is 
to hack and hoe and harrow and cultivate, 
and then repeat the whole process until the 
last inch of rimose root is torn out and 
burnt. Quitch-grass grows so_ rapidly, 
spreads so far, looks so much like the grow- 
ing crop of grain it will eventually choke 
out, and is so very hard to root up, that I 
liken it to the unnecessary stuff which is for- 
ever creeping in and ruining a lot of other- 
wise good stories. 

“To discern this at first glance, and to 
show how best to tear it out without injur- 
ing the story, is what I would like to hear 
Mr. D’Orsay explain in his concise, clear, 
illuminative style.” 

Well, the compliments are very nice, of 
course; but the trouble about compliments 
is that you’ve got to try to live up to them. 
It would be simply awful if, in telling other 
people how to keep the quitch out of their 
stories, I let a lot of quitch creep into my 
article. Luckily, I happen to know of a 
writer who was concise, clear, and illumina- 
tive on this very point. And well he might 
be, for he could weed the quitch out of his 
own stories better than any other famous 
author of our age. There have been greater 
writers of fiction than Robert Louis Steven- 
son, though not many in the English lan- 
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guage. There never was a writer of fiction 
who could select more surely the essential 
and the significant, or could discard more 
ruthlessly the trivial, the immaterial, and 
the extraneous. Dreiser and Booth Tarking- 
ton, each in his own sphere, are great Amer- 
ican writers. Read An American Tragedy, 
and you will itch to cut out great chunks 
of it, if you have a just sense of literary 
values. Read Alice Adams, and you won't 
want to cut out a sentence, or even a word. 
Tarkington weeds out his quitch. He doesn’t 
grow the finest flowers that are grown, per- 
haps—that’s a matter of opinion—but he 
doesn’t grow any weeds. He is a master- 
gardener, just as Stevenson was. 
“To hell with Roland and the scraper!” 
That is the concise, clear, and illuminative 
contribution made by Robert Louis Steven- 
son to this present discussion. Nobody can 
deny it is concise, and it becomes clear and 
illuminative when you consider why he con- 
signed Roland and the scraper to eternal 
damnation. So illuminative, indeed, that 
every writer of stories might well take those 
seven forcible words for his motto. 
Stevenson was writing one of his brilliant 
letters to Henry James. He pointed out, 
in other words, just what the Esquimalt cor- 
respondent points out. ‘How to get away 
from this damned particularity in fiction!” 
he exclaimed, meaning, of course, “the un- 
necessary stuff which is forever creeping in 
and ruining a lot of otherwise good stories.” 
He quoted to James a supposititious case— 
an example of the old Victorian way of do- 
ing the thing, with which they were both so 
familiar. Roland, apparently a minor char- 
acter in the story, and possibly a needless 
character, had to enter a house, where, pre- 
sumably, he was geing to do something or 
something was going to be done to. him. 
Now, Stevenson knew very well that get- 
ting the characters swiftly and easily into 
their proper positions for dramatic action 
was a severe test of craftsmanship. The 
inexpert writer fools around terribly with 
on-their-way stuff before he brings them 
face to face. If the hero is going to see 
the heroine and warn her to watch out for 
the villain’s villainy, or perhaps save her 
from it in a desperate battle in the lonely 
shack, we have inflicted upon us a descrip- 
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tion of the automobile he drives in, his way 
of driving it, his troubles with the traffic 
cops, and all his other picayune adventures 
on the road, including pen-pictures of the 
ordinary, insignificant individuals whom he 
passes as he speeds furiously along the 
highway. 

Similarly, Stevenson made Roland walk 
up the gravelled path to the house, and care- 
fully notice, for the benefit of the reader, 
everything there was to see about the house 
and garden, including the green-painted 
shutters on the windows—which, of course, 
had nothing to do with the story. At last 
Roland reached the door, having lingered on 
the gravelled walk for a paragraph or so, 
and by the side of the door he observed an 
iron scraper. Taking the plain hint, he 
scraped his dirty shoes upon it. And then, 
after all his desperate adventures im getting 
there, he knocked upon the door. We are 
not told whether he got inside, or what hap- 
pened when he did get inside; for at this 
point Stevenson exclaimed, “To hell with 
Roland and the scraper!” and let it go at 
that. 

This is the height of absurdity, of course ; 
but how much of this kind of thing do we 
see even in published stories! Unpublished 
stories are full of it, and that’s the main 
reason why many of them are unpublished. 
“This damned particularity in fiction!” Par- 
ticularity is often necessary and valuable 
but it must be significant particularity; it 
must mean something to the story; it must 
help in the working out of the plot to its 
climax, give atmosphere and color, or 
strengthen and sharpen characterization. 
Stevenson himself was a master of the par- 
ticular, but the detail he put into his stories 
always meant something. Each and every 
sentence, phrase, and slightest touch was 
essential to the general effect of the whole— 
just as each individual chip of colored stone 
is necessary in the mosaic work of an arabes- 
que pattern. 

Contrast Roland’s iron scraper, which 
meant nothing, with an instance of Steven- 
son’s particularity in Treasure Island. The 
old blind rascal, Pew, has “put the black 
spot” of the pirates on a man they regard 
as a traitor, dooming him to death. This 
black spot is smudged upon a fragment torn 
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from the Bible. A character subsequently 
examines the death missive curiously, and, 
turning it over, reads on the back the text, 
“Without are dogs and murderers.” This 
little touch of particularity immensely deep- 
ens the atmosphere and heightens the sus- 
pense of the story at this point, for the 
reader knows that the pirates are lurking 
around the house with fell and desperate 
intent. And the effect of that cleverly- 
selected text does not end there; it is felt 
all through the novel; it helps to strike the 
keynote. Here’s the big difference in par- 
ticularity. Roland’s scraper is quitch; Pew’s 
smudged scrap from the Bible is a genuie 
ear of golden grain. 

Take an illustration from the work of an- 
other master—Gustave Flaubert. Salamibé 
is a wonderful novel, magnificently written ; 
but, regarded from the viewpoint of the 
reader who is looking for a story, it is 
choked with quitch. If the reader is as deep- 
ly interested in the ancient Carthaginians, 
their warfare, their customs, their tribula- 
tions, their politics, and their history as 
Flaubert was, he will find every line of the 
long novel significant and entertaining. But 
how many such readers are there? Nineteen 
out of twenty skip nine-tenths of the book. 
They want to find out what happens to 
Matho and Salammbo, and they regard as 
mere quitch all those lengthy and powerful 
descriptive passages upon which Flaubert 
expended the infinite pains of genius. 

In Salammbé, masterpiece though it is, 
the master committed the novice’s common 
mistake ; he wrote at inordinate length of the 
things that interested him personally, and 
thus slowed up the action of the story very 
seriously. Instead of writing a swift and 
colorful historical novel, he tried to write a 
history and a novel in the same book. No- 
body can deny that Salammbé is colorful, 
but nobody can claim it moves swiftly. It is 
too full of quitch. 

But Flaubert was an artist; and when he 
forgot that he was an expert on ancient 
civilizations, he was all artist. ‘An artist,” 
as Milne makes his Great Broxopp say, “is 
a man who knows what to leave out.” In 
his short story, Herodias—for it is es- 
sentially a short story, although running to 
novelette length—Flaubert has no quitch. 
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There is a great deal of particularity, but 
every one of the many details is a signifi- 
cant touch which helps to lend power to the 
climacteric tragedy, if only by showing how 
the several actors in the drama would re- 
gard it and react to it. If you want to see 
how to weed out the quitch in a story, study 
carefully Flaubert’s description of Salome’s 
dance. It is a long description, occupying 
four and a half pages in my edition; but 
every slightest detail is so carefully selected, 
and so closely related to the final dramatic 
effect when she demands the head of Iaoka- 
nann for her pay, that one can not wish a 
word altered in the French original, though 
one may in the English translation. Be- 
cause of the significance in all Flaubert’s 
particularity, one sees Salome dancing; one 
does not merely read about her dancing. 
Consider the climax of her dance, just be- 
fore she makes her frightful demand upon 
Herod-Antipas. Here is the way to root up 
the quitch. Make every word, phrase, and 
sentence mean something vital to the effect 
you are trying to create in the reader’s mind. 

“Again the dancer paused; then, like a 
flash, she threw herself upon the palms of 
her hands, while her feet rose straight up 
in the air. In this bizarre pose she moved 
about upon the floor like a gigantic beetle ; 
then stood motionless. 

“The nape of her neck formed a right 
angle with her vertebrae. The full silken 
skirts of pale hues that enveloped her limbs 
when she stood erect, now fell to her shoul- 
ders and surrounded her face like a rainbow. 
Her lips were tinted a deep crimson, her 
arched eyebrows were black as jet, her glow- 
ing eyes had an almost terrible radiance; 
and the tiny drops of perspiration on her 
forehead looked like dew upon white marble. 

“She made no sound; and the burning 
gaze of that multitude of men was concen- 
trated upon her.” 

This, of course, is the real secret. Write 
stuff that isn’t quitch, and then you won't 
write quitch. This may seem like a counsel 
of perfection, but it’s the only way to do it. 
Unless you are always seeking for the signi- 
ficant word, the illuminative phrase, the 
telling incident, the connected action which 
moves swiftly and steadily to the climax, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Writing the. Adventure Story 


Action and Plausibility are the Main Requisites of the Adventurous Tale 


By K. F. ARMISTON 


HE first requisite of writing any kind 

of story is to write. Now, don’t smile. 
I know a man who has a wealth of inter- 
esting experiences to write about, and he is 
always planning to begin writing a story— 
but he never manages to get started, some- 
how. From which it might be observed that 
he is not a writer. Yet there are thousands 
of hopeful writers who have wonderful ideas 
and the very best of intentions—but who 
never get past the dabbling stage, mainly 
because they do not go ahead and produce. 
Ideas and plans are fine, but, as in other 
professions, one must turn out a sizable 
volume of work in order to progress. 

On the other hand, one of the hardest of a 
writer’s problems, when finally getting down 
to the actual writing, is what to write about. 
At first thought, that may seem a compara- 
tively simple matter. But is it? One may 
be a master of style—one may be—and even 
have an excellent knowledge of story tech- 
nique, such as plot construction, dialogue, 
settings, etc., and yet write only the dullest 
of yarns. Why? Because he hadn’t a real 
story to tell; because he couldn’t find a 
worth-while theme to write about. 

With this matter of what to write about 
comes the question of what type of story to 
tackle, for it is necessary to have this angle 
in mind in order to make a start. In addi- 
tion, most fiction writers form a habit sooner 
or later of specializing in some one type of 
story. It is but natural that one can do 
better by continually improving along one 
line, steadily growing more proficient in that 
field. Just as we have specialists along 
mechanical lines, such as plumbers and civil 
engineers, so have we specialists in the writ- 
ing profession—expert creators of mystery 
tales; of detective stories, western yarns, 
stories of the sea, social studies, and so on. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart is among our most 








versatile writers, yet she has seemed at her 
best in mystery stories, which are so well 
told that they are lifted high above the ordi- 
nary story of that type, so many of which 
type in general are but weak literary efforts 
that depend largely upon the weird element 
to put them “across.’”’ Thus, while the de- 
mand for mystery stories is rather limited, 
there never will be a limit to the demand for 
mystery stories like Mary Roberts Rinehart 
can write—just as there never will be a 
limit for the kind of detective stories A. 
Conan Doyle has written. Here is another 
example of the value of specialization. Al- 
though the creator of Sherlock Holmes al- 
ways looked forward to writing “something 
better” along other lines, he never succeeded 
in producing anything else as outstanding 
as his world-famous detective stories. 

The adventure story, of course, embraces 
many varieties. An adventure story may 
be, for, instance, a detective story, a western 
story, a story of the sea or desert, of adver 
ture in finance, etc. I will attempt only 
treat it in the general sense here. 

As types of stories go, the adventure story 
is probably the most generally favored of all 
by the reading public, most of whose num- 
bers are so hemmed in by conventions and 
the business of making a living, that they 
can only dream about going “adventuring” 
themselves. 

In preparing to write a tale of adventure, 
it should be remembered that even in this 
kind of story, there must be a motif—some 
point that justifies the telling, however un- 
obtrusively it may be included. It may be 
something as prosaic as “honesty is the best 
policy ;” or as daring as the treatment of 
the fallacy of a woman’s fickle fancy; or 
demonstrate the human greed for wealth—as 
in a gold rush, the juggling of a bubble of 
finance, etc. Through every interesting 
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story there must run that human thread 
which makes us nod with conviction and 
satisfaction at the denouement. 

A caution which might well be mentioned 
at this point is that the adventure story is 
primarily a story of adventure and not of 
love; where the latter element predom- 
inates, the story loses its identity and in- 
terest as an adventure story and becomes a 
sort of hybrid, with scattered interest to the 
reader. Hence, to produce a gripping ad- 
venture story, this issue should not become 
confused, though this is not to say that in 
no adventure story can there be any of the 
love element. Rather, the thread of love 
interest should be secondary. Properly pro- 
portioned, the adventure and love elements 
get along together nicely; but it is well to 
remember that most editors, seeking adven- 
ture stories, will favor those without a great 
deal of the love interest. 

.\dventure plots must be plausible, but 
not too plausible. By this is meant that the 
credence of the reader must not be stretched 
too far and yet the plot can not with safety 
fall into a dull, smooth-running groove. 
Here and there its pulse must skip a beat, 
pause, then rush off at a new angle with 
changed tempo, always steering for the real 
climax. Every move, every incident, must 
eventually dovetail perfectly into the main 
plot. Above all, avoid the “perfectly” con- 
structed plot in which the skeleton of its 
structure stands revealed nakedly to the 
blas¢ reader. Commenting on a story sub- 
mitted by an instructor in a class of short- 
story writing, an editor said that it was per- 
fection itself, but that he could “almost hear 
the wheels going round” in it as he read. He 
said that it was one of the worst stories he 
had ever read, despite its technical and typo- 
graphical perfection. Unless the story is 
alive with that magic ‘“‘apartness” from all 
mechanical effort, unless it grips and sweeps 
the reader along without thought of author 
or printed page, that story is doomed to fail- 
ure, 
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Most successful adventure stories have an 
outside setting. The outdoors, whether alley 
or forest, lend the tale a freshness and spon- 
taneity that inside surroundings lack, though 
here, again; there are exceptions, and even 
in the others there may be parts laid within 
four walls; but their larger parts will be 
placed outside, where action and style are in 
less danger of cramping and of stagnation. 


The weird element is another danger to be 
avoided in the bona fide adventure story, 
else it becomes a mystery or grotesque tale 
with the adventure pushed into the back- 
ground. If you want to appeal to the mys- 
tery-yarn market, write for such. But if 
you are trying for the broader, adventure 
market, stick to that. 

Action and plenty of it is essential in the 
adventure story, which is invariably char- 
acterized by its virile qualities. So long as 
the action all leads to and eventually sup- 
ports the climax, there can scarcely be too 
much of it. Plot is best developed through 
action rather than explanation, and through 
natural dialogue. Generally, the fewer the 
characters, the more impressive the story; 
too many of them clutter up the “stage” and 
divide and thin out reader interest. Always 
remember that in the adventure story, mere 
excitement can not take the place of plot. 
The adventure story must be especially 
strong in plot. The writer of adventure 
stories has the satisfaction of writing what 
is probably the “cleanest” type of stories 
there is, something the public always prefers. 


Among markets good for adventure stor- 
ies are such magazines as Adventure, Ar- 
gosy-Allstory, Popular Magazine, Danger 
Trail, Everybody’s—all of New York City. 
But practical all popular-fiction publications 
greet the really worth-while adventure story 
with lively interest. It is a very broad mar- 
ket. Magazines such as Liberty, Collier’s, 
The Saturday Evening Post, etc., certainly 
do not bar them. Here is a field worthy of 
any ambitious writer’s specialization. 


















Legal Kinks: 


Technical Points Every Writer Should Know in Dealing With Editors 


By ROSSITER SNYDER 


“PLL SELL you this horse for one hun- 
dred dollars,” says Brown to Smith. 

“No you won’t. Not worth a hundred. 
I'll give you eighty,” comes back Smith. 

“Nothing doing,” replies Brown, where- 
upon the friends separate and go home. 

After sleeping overnight on it, Smith de- 
cides that, after all Brown’s horse is worth 
a hundred, maybe more. ‘ Next day he post- 
hastes to his friend. 

“T’ve decided to accept your offer and 
take the nag at a hundred,” he chirps. 

“Sorry!” snickers Brown. “The price 
is now one hundred fifty.” 

A heated argument ensues. Smith goes 
to court and attempts to force Brown to sell 
the horse at a hundred dollars according to 
his first offer, now accepted. 

The court informs Smith that there is no 
contract in existence and Brown can not be 
forced to sell at less than one hundred and 
fifty. 

A counter-offer always cancels the original 


offer. It does not leave the original offer 
open. The slate is cleared whenever an at- 


tempted acceptance differs in any material 
respect from the original offer. 

Transfer this everyday misunderstanding 
to the writer’s field. Let us summarize the 
situations which may arise and see where 
we stand. 

First: the writer sends manuscripts to 
the editor with merely his name at the top 
of the first sheet, without notation, without 
letter accompanying it. 

Editor writes back, “We will take it but 
can offer you only half-cent a word for it.” 

Author replies, “Will accept half-cent a 
word for first serial rights only.” 

Question: Is the editor bound to buy at 
a half-cent? No, because the author made 
a counter-offer, in that he reserved a right 
the editor had not offered to reserve for 
him. 





Is the author bound to sell at a half-cent ? 
Yes, only if the editor in words or acts ac- 


cepts his stipulation. If the editor prints th 
work, after receiving the author’s stipula 
tion, he has impliedly accepted it and th 
author has successfully reserved all rights 
except first serial. 

Second: Author sends manuscripts to an 
editor with this notation: “Offered on ap 
proval at your regular rates.” Editor, in the 
course of time, sends a very small check. 
Author is disgruntled. 

How do we now stand in the law? 

If the author cashes the check, the con- 
tract is complete and he has no come-bacl 
except that he may make the editor show 
evidence in court that the check was of 
size to cover his “Regular rates” (whatever 
they are). 

Suppose the author does not cash 
check. He is still bound to sell if the editor 
can show the check is large enough to cover 
“regular rates.” In other words the author 
made an original bona fide offer. The editor 
accepted by his act of publishing and send- 
ing payment in the amount usually allowed 
for this line of material. The contract is 
thus complete and binding upon both part: 

Third: The author sends manuscript 
an editor with this notation: “Book riglits 
reserved.” 

Editor sends a check in payment which is 
satisfactory remuneration for all rights ex- 
cept the book rights. But the’fly in the oint- 
ment is that the check reads, “Pay to John 
Author one hundred dollars” with a mar- 
ginal or stub-note stating “in full payment 
for all rights to the manuscript entitled ‘//iy 
Girls Leave Home’.” 

Author now cashes check. Later, believ- 
ing that he still owns book rights, he pub- 
lishes the story in a book. Editor sues for 
infringement of copyright. Editor 
The court decrees that the book must be 
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withdrawn from circulation and sale and that 
damages of one dollar for each book so far 
sold must be paid to the editor. 

Why? Because, although the author made 
a specific first offer reserving certain rights 
to himself, the editor, by his notation on the 
check, made an effectual counter-offer. The 
author, by cashing the check, accepted the 
counter-offer, which he was at perfect liberty 
to refuse. 

A binding contract, which means a con- 
tract both parties are bound to perform, or 
one failing to do so respond to the other in 
money damages, must comply with the fol- 
lowing conditions: First, the contracting 
parties must have legal capacity (persons 
under twenty-one, insane, or intoxicated do 
not have legal capacity); second, there 
must be an offer actual or implied, made 
with contractural intent (“I'll sell you my 
Packard car for one cent’? would not be an 





offer with contractural intent, ordinarily) ; 
third, the terms offered, whether in buying 
or selling, must be definite; fourth, there 
must be a valuable consideration; fifth, the 
subject of the contract must be legal (con- 
tracts to buy, sell, write, or publish obscene, 
libellous, or otherwise unlawful material, 
would not be binding on either party) ; sixth, 
the contract must comply with the Statute 
of Frauds. 

The principal test of validity, or exist- 
ence of a binding contract is the question: 
Did the minds of the parties meet in a com- 
mon understanding, for a lawful purpose, 
and without any fraudulent intent so hidden 
that the person of ordinary prudence would 
be taken off his guard? If fraud exists, so 
hidden that the average person might be en- 
trapped, the contract is voidable. Fraud is 
the drop of poison which vitiates common 
understanding, meeting of the minds, hence 
prevents formation of a binding agreement. 


A Modern Playwright 


Two Years of Preparation Precede the Actual Writing of John Drinkwater’s 
Historical Dramas 


By DALE WARREN 


T THE mention of John Drinkwater’s 
name, one thinks immediately of the 
historical play—of Abraham Lincoln, Mary 
Stuart, and Robert E. Lee, of Robert Burns 
and Oliver Cromwell. One hears Stanton 
proclaiming to a horror-struck audience: 
“Now he belongs to the ages,” or recalls the 
austere Clare Eames impersonating Eng- 
land’s queen in a Broadway theatre. 
Although history teachers and professors 
are quick to recommend the theatre to their 
pupils whenever a Drinkwater play is on, 
Mr. Drinkwater regards himself primarily 
as a playwright. “Being a dramatist,” he 
says, “I do not compete with the biographer 
or historian. No one thinks of quarreling 
with ‘Julius Caesar’ because Shakespeare 
could not stand a cross-examination of the 
historical expert. The great point is that 
Shakespeare presented poetic truth, which 


is essential truth, a thing to which histori- 
ans are frequently indifferent, and to do this 
he could rightly allow himself license, not to 
change the essential character of his ma- 
terial, but to arrange it for his purposes.” 

In writing his biographical plays Mr. 
Drinkwater absorbs a great deal of material 
and familiarizes himself from many sources 
with the people and their environment. This 
over a period of perhaps two years. Then 
having made a great many notes he puts 
them aside and does the actual writing of 
the play in as short a time as possible, “I 
have an idea that by doing this one ought to 
get behind a simplified expression a great 
pressure from all the material in the back- 
ground, so to speak.” 

At no time has he proposed to give a 
complete portrayal of character, his purpose 
is rather in each case to use these historical 
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figures to illustrate some theme or another 
that seems to him to be dramatic. And so 
with “Robert E. Lee.” The theme here is 
of “a man illustrating the truth, seldom 
recognized in the ordinary workaday argu- 
ments of the world, that character is more 
important than points of view. It is the 
dramatization of a man, a soldier, reaching 
a point when he no longer considers his 
personal point of view one way or the other, 
but gives his service without reservation to 
his state.” And so the play becomes really 
the story of the South, rather than the ex- 
position of Lee alone. Lee is really a trag- 
edy, with the South as the tragic hero. Mr. 
Drinkwater is fully aware that his central 
figure does not exhaust, and does not at- 
tempt to exhaust, all the evidence of history. 

Mr. Drinkwater was not “born in the the- 
atre” like many other playwrights, and it 
was only after breaking away from the con- 
ventional pursuits of youth and young man- 
hood that his genius found the proper chan- 
nel for complete expression. Before he was 
eight he had written his first play “in five 
acts and a great many scenes, which would 
have occupied about fifteen minutes on the 
stage,” but after that this major interest of 
his was repressed for nearly fifteen years. 

“When I was nine,” he says, “I was sent 
off to the high school at Oxford, (Eng.) 
where I stayed for six years. I can not re- 
member that I took any particular interest 
in anything in the class-room, or that any- 
body took any particular interest in me. 
But I acquired an enthusiasm for games 
which I have never lost. So far as any 
credit to the masters was concerned, I was 
a total loss. I once got a form prize; but 
as I had stayed in the form two years over 
my time they couldn’t help giving it to me. 
I also, quite unaccountably, got a chemistry 
prize. How that could have happened I 
can not conceive.” 

After being educated, Mr. Drinkwater 
had to begin to earn his living as soon as 
possible and his father put him into an in- 
surance office hoping to discover in him 
some business ability. But all his interests 
were in books and he was desperately anx- 
ious to go on the stage. However, he stuck 
to his insurance work for twelve years, keep- 
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ing himself on thirty-five pounds a year, 
and he remembers how two of them at lunch 
time would subscribe 114d between them 
and he would go to the market place in Not- 
tingham and come back with a large bag 
full of bad fruit from which he would cut 
out the good parts. 

About 1906 he “published two books of 
unbelievably bad verse, which I have been 
trying to escape ever since; though I might 
have spared myself anxiety, as, happily, no 
one ever took any notice of them. An uncle 
to whom I sent the first book, with a request 
that he should buy it, sent a postal order for 
half-a-crown, with the advice that I shou!d 
give up the writing, as one would say ‘the 
drink’.” 

In 1907, he met Barry Jackson in Birm- 
ingham and with him and some other kin- 
dred souls formed an amateur society 
known as the Pilgrim Players and found an 
outlet for self-expression in producing as 
well as writing plays. Here his first play 
“Cophetua” was acted. In 1913, the move- 
ment had made sufficient heading in the 
town to persuade Barry Jackson to build 
the Repertory Theatre. It was then that 
his distasteful business career was given up 
and he became manager of the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre. In 1918 “Abraham 
Lincoln” was produced at Birmingham and 
John Drinkwater came into his own. 


Mr. Drinkwater spent last summer in 
Devonshire but his holiday was cut short by 
the rehearsals of his latest play, “Bird in 
Hand,” and the necessity of a trip to War- 
saw where “Abraham Lincoln” was pro- 
duced in Polish translation, at the National 
Theatre. Although a busy worker he allows 
Himself two recreations, fishing and stamp 
collecting. Sometimes the latter brings 
more substantial rewards, but like all good 
fishermen, he finds it hard to be discour- 
aged. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s new book, “The Art of 
Theatre-Going,” is being widely read and 
discussed both in America and in Great 
Britain, because in it he has many pertinent 
things to say drawn from his own full rec- 
ord as actor, producer, dramatist and play- 
goer. 
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or how large your 
circulation is. 

If your circulation 
is quite small and 
you believe your 
magazine stands 
more chance of being 
read at home, you 
may want to mail it 

to your readers. In 

the case of a neigh- 
berhood or club pa- 
per, this is, of course, 
the only method of 
distribution. With 
school or college pa- 
pers, distribution is 
usually made on a 
certain day by per- 
sons who pass them 
ut to the students as 
they are leaving a 
classroom. Or, per- 
haps, distribution is 
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“TO PUBLISH an interesting magazine is 

only part of this editorial job. You be mailed direct. 
must see to it that the publication gets into 
hands of your readers in a convenient 
way. There are several methods of distribu- 


largely on your particular class of readers 


Pointers, LaSalle Extension University 


DISTRIBUTION OF COPIES 








The acceptance of the house maga- 
zine as a recognized literary field 
prompts the publication of this series 
of authoritative articles on the gen- 
eral planning and publication of such 
organs. 


The series will include ten articles, 
each distinct in itself. 


Subject matter covered by each 
article is as follows: 


. Purpose of the Small Magazine 

. Physical Appearance 

. Planning the Editions 

. Handling the Editorial Department 
. Engravings and Layouts 

. Editing the Copy 

. Editorials and Humor 

. Sustaining Reader Interest 

. Distribution of Copies 

. Budgeting the Magazine 
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made during the lunch period. Occasionally 
the papers are left at some central point and 
the students simply help themselves. How- 
ever, this is a bad method, as some students 
may take more than one paper and others 
may pass the stand without taking any. For 
-ollege or school papers a small fee is usual- 
ly charged, either in the form of an annual turbance. 
subscription (this being preferable) or a 
small amount per copy. 

House organs which are sent to dealers 






Editing the Small Magazine 


By HELEN JOY KIMBALL 


Formerly Editor, ForWard Magazine, Montgomery, Ward & Co.; Assistant Editor, Points and 


or traveling salesmen must, of course, also 
The other type of house 
organ, better known as employee publication, 
may be distributed in several ways. It may 
be given to tle employee with his pay envel- 
tion, and which one you will choose depends ope. A man or girl can be stationed at the 
time clocks and hand one to each employee 


as he punches out in 
the evening. It is 
better to hand them 
out in the evening 
than in the. morning, 
as employees are not 
so likely to be over- 
looked (they usually 
all leave at the same 
time, but may come 
in at different times ) 
and, too, they will 
not be tempted to 
read the paper dur- 
ing working hours. 
To station some 
one at the door as 
the employees walk 
out and hand them 
a magazine is an- 
other method, but 
here, too, some are 
likely to slip out 
without receiving the 


paper. The time clock method is far prefer- 
able. Another idea is to have the magazines 
delivered in packages to each department 
and have some one, such as the timekeeper, 
hand them out to the employees. But if this 
is done they are likely to read the paper 
during working hours and cause general dis- 


Except in the case of quite a small con- 


cern, it would be impractical to attempt mail- 





ing employee magazines to the homes. Ad- 
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dresses are changed too frequently and the 
number of copies mailed would make the 
cost prohibitive. 

You will, of course, build up somewhat of 
an exchange list. That is, other magazines 
of your type will wish to exchange copies 
with you. Then, too, there will be certain 
individuals outside of your regular distri- 
bution list who for sorme particular reason 
should receive the magazine. To these peo- 
ple you will have to mail copies. You should, 
however, keep this list as small as possible, 
for, as you will soon discover, these little 
magazines cost money and they should not 
be sent to persons who can have no possible 
interest in them. 

If you are going to mail a considerable 
number of copies, you should buy manila 
mailing envelopes or wrappers sufficiently 
strong to stand the wear and tear of the 
mails—the copies should be received in good 
condition. Be sure that the return address 
appears in the upper left-hand corner in case 
any magazines are not deliverable. 

Familiarize yourself with the postage 
rules, so that you will not pay too much. 
This is often an item of leakage. Sealed 
envelopes take higher postage than those 
with the flap just turned in, and there is 
not great necessity for sealing the flap. Plain 
wrappers also take less postage. If you mail 
a sufficient quantity you may get a permit 
from the post office and thus avoid the 
necessity of putting a stamp on each copy. 
Or if your magazine is a company publica- 
tion, your company probably has a permit 
which should be used. 

Suppose you are publishing a magazine 
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for a company with several out-of-town 
branches. You should not mail separate 
copies to each employee in those branches. 
This would be a needless expense. Get your 
printer to ship them in large packages either 
by express or parcel post. If there is 
sufficient quantity, express is best; if only 
a small number, parcel post. Freight is, of 
course, cheaper than express but it is also 
much slower. This is particularly true i 
the winter months when trains are likely to 
be blocked for several days. It is usually 
not worth the saving to keep your readers 
waiting so long for the magazine. They 
should expect it and receive it on a certain 
date—be it weekly, bi-monthly, monthly or 
semi-monthly. 

Coming back to the case mentioned be 
fore—a company with out-of-town branches 
(or we might also speak of a fraternity wit! 
out-of-town membership), you should see 
to it that the magazines are received by 
every one on the same date. Figure how 
long it will take to reach the various cities 
and then have the magazines mailed 
shipped so they will reach their destination 
on that day. This is a much fairer plan 
than sending them all on the same day and 
having some readers receive their copies 
several days before others. 

Several times in this article the question 
of expense has been mentioned. This is the 
thorn in most editors’ flesh and often the 
fatal blow which causes the death of small 
publications. To keep your expenses com 
paratively low and yet publish a high-class 
paper is no easy job. For this reason our 
last article will deal with budgeting. 





John Wanamaker 


HE editorials which John Wanamaker wrote for his advertisements were usually 


penciled on the backs of envelopes. 


This removed the temptation to write long copy. 


That method is certainly simpler than going through arduous revisions. 


Mr. Wanamaker once admitted that he had thrown away over a thousand envelopes 


as unworthy of publication. 


As only one editorial a day was required, it strikes us that 


Mr. Wanamaker must have set as high a standard for himself as he did for the adver- 


tising men beneath him. 


And that seems to us to be one sign of greatness. 


—Advertising and Selling. 
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Three Secrets of Successful Fiction 
Writing 


A Trio of Vital, But Not Always Recognized, Factors 
in Producing Saleable Fiction 


By J. EVERET COURTNEY 


HOUGH by no means representing 
the ‘whole story” of successful fiction 
writing, the three ideas presented herein are 
named as “‘secrets’”’ because other, more 
technical, things sometimes crowd out 
thought of these vital and necessary con- 
siderations of story-creating, without which 
the writer is badly handicapped. What is 
worse, he sometimes fails to discover the 
real reasons for his apparent inability to 
“sell,” these reasons often being among the 
very trio of “secrets’’ mentioned. 

The first and most important of these is 
impressions. There is humor, spontaneity, 
convincing characterization and such, which 
spring from impressions. Impressions are 
the life of saleable stories. 

Of course, we all register impressions, but 
in widely different degrees of intensity. The 
freshness of these impressions has much 
to do with their value to the writer. This 
freshness and intensity can be cultivated, 
where they do not come naturally, by alert- 
ness and constant interest through observa- 
tion of people about us; just as impressions 
can be dulled, stagnated, by disinterest and 
a souring viewpoint toward life. The writer 
who hopes for success, and for continued 
success, must keep his impressions active, 
alive, always. For, be his technique ever 
so brilliant, without that ability to interpret 
impressions in terms of freshness and hu- 
naness, his work will quickly wither and die 
of artificiality and monotony. 

Nor can the fiction writer allow his view 
to grow blasé through long contact and ex- 
perience. A fiction writer may easily fail 
through a lack of experience in the ways of 
life, but he might also fail later on because 





of being “too close” to these things, perhaps 
with a jaded taste as a result. 

An illustration of this is seen in the play 
critic’s case. He, no doubt, knows a great 
deal on the subject—and yet usually his 
ability to, himself, create a successful play 
or story is practically nil. And, not infre- 
quently, the intermittent play-goer could 
write a better, truer impression of a new 
play than these critics, if the truth were 
known. This is because he has not been 
fed up, so to speak, by too much experience. 
He still retains the freshness of early im- 
pressions. It is, therefore, this danger of 
a jaded palate for impressions that the sea- 
soned writer must guard against. Above all, 
he should avoid becoming a cynic. 

Next in importance in our trio of 
“secrets” is that of mingling—getting out 
and about with other folk—doing things, 
hearing things, picking up first-hand news 
and impressions and ideas about life. In this 
way the writer not only has a good chance 
to pick up threads of good plots, but he 
avoids that fatal “hermit style” of narrow, 
stunted writing which almost always be- 
trays him. 

Writing, particularly fiction writing, is a 
profession of keenest competition. The suc- 
cessful business man does not attempt to 
conduct his business without mingling with 
persons and matters connected with his pro- 
fession. How, then, can the writer, facing 
just as keen or keener competition, hope to 
produce successfully without this assist- 
ance? 

Another danger is in our own reactions. 
If our mode and habit of living are wrong, 
it is difficult to disguise them entirely, to 


































keep them from rearing their heads in our 
writings. Be careful. Get right and keep 
right, fundamentally, in your viewpoints, 
and your writing will not only be easier but 
greatly improved. 

Sympathy is the third of our “secrets.” 
It is scarcely necessary to tell even embryo 
writers that this does not apply to sympathy 
for self, which, in all callings, generally 
marks the last stage on the way down and 
out. The kind of sympathy here referred 
to is sympathy toward others and life in 
general. In short, a genuine heart interest 
in our fellows. 

Interest and sympathy of the sincere sort 
extends naturally to story characters as seen 
by readers. This kind of characters live and 
breathe and convince and entertain. They 
are real because you yourself understand 
them and live in and with them. You be- 
lieve in them, and so do your readers. 

Without that sympathetic touch, however, 
your characters become mere puppets. Their 
reactions—if, indeed, they have any—are 
stiff, unreal, unconvincing, and, of course, 
unentertaining. When you find a yarn 
“dragging” as you attempt to write it, the 
trouble may be a lack of heartfelt sympathy 
already described. 

Of course, it is not always possible for 
the writer to actually live with his char- 
acters; that is, to have done so in fact, 
though where this is practicable, it certainly 
helps. The most realistic novels, for in- 
stance, are those of which the author has 
either made it a point to go and live among 
the sect he wrote about, or was one of them 
himself. I am referring now, however, to 
the special-type story—such as a story about 
old-time New Englanders, provincial French- 
Canadians, etc. With the more inodern story, 
this does not enter in so much, though there 
are apt to be parts of almost any story in 
which local color and first-hand familiarity 
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will prove valuable bits of information to 
the author. 

But where he can not very well obtain 
this first-hand, his “next best bet” is to 
obtain by reference as much information 
about his characters and their environment 
as possible. The best method is personal 
query of some one else who knows all about 
the subject. Second to that is the ever-ready 
source of reference books and other stories 
in the public libraries. Along this line, Pro- 
fessor Whitcomb has compiled a condensed, 
exemplary list of characteristics of various 
standard types, as furnishing “a natural 
basis for the study of national influence 
upon fiction.” These are: 

English: “Energy with honesty’ (Mat- 
thew Arnold); “void of the sentiment of 
the beautiful—more apt for the sentiment 
of the true” (Taine). 

French: “Lucidity and 
sense” (Brunetiére). 

German: ‘“Steadiness with honesty—the 
idea of science governing all departments of 
human activity” (Matthew Arnold). 

Italian: -“What is not refined is not 
Italian—love of perfect form and artistic 
finish” (Garnett). 

Russian: “The inability to bring its feel- 
ings and its beliefs into harmony” (Wali- 
szewsk1). 

Spanish: “On the one hand empty honor, 
careless cruelty, besotted superstition, ad- 
ministrative conception, and on the other 
sobriety, uncomplaining industry and cheet- 
ful courage” (Matthews). 

One of the most astute of the critics 
quoted, Matthew Arnold, boils down the 
characteristics of four modern nations as 
follows: the British, conduct; the Italians, 
beauty ; the French, manners and social life ; 
the Germans, the power of knowing scien- 
tifically. For America, might be added: the 
spirit of practicality. 
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Captain H. L. Fraser, of Paugan Falls, 
Quebec, is not only a writer and engineer, 
but also a former soldier, explorer, and 
athlete. 

Captain Fraser was born in India, son of 
a former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and was educated at the Edinburgh Academy 
and at the Royal Military College (Sand- 
hurst) England. After serving five years in 
India as an officer of the tenth Royal Hus- 
sars, he resigned and went to Canada. There 
he served fourteen years with the Royal 
North-West Mounted Police, leaving the 
force in 1914 with the rank of Inspector to 
go overseas, where he fought with the 
famous Black Watch. He is now a Lieuten- 
ant on the Regular Reserve of Officers of 
the Black Watch and also a Captain in the 
Canadian militia. 

Captain Fraser is fond of sports and par- 
ticularly of Rugby and Cricket. When he 
was 39, he captained the Ottawa British 
Rugby Football, and in France aftér the Ar- 
mistice he gained reputation as a boxer by 
fighting in the Officers’ Heavy-weight Finals. 

At the present Captain Fraser is con- 
nected with the Fraser-Brace Engineering 
Co. at its field offices in Paugan Falls, 
Quebec. His latest writing appears in the 
December issue of Blackwood’s Magazine 
under the title “Breaking Trail in the Sub- 
Arctic.’ It is an account of a 2300-mile 
trip with dogs across what was, in part, a 
practically unknown country. 


It is not often that a writer can boast of 
so varied and colorful a life as Captain 


- Fraser’s, and the writer of adventure stories 


might well envy him for his wide experi- 
ence of life in its most strenuous phases. 


Mrs. M. E. Gettins, who writes under the 
name of Mary Isbell, is granddaughter of a 
California pioneer. She grew up beside a 
Western fireside with her ears atune to won- 
derful stories of romance, adventure and 
crime—true narrations of the experiences of 
men and women who braved the days of 
49. In such an environment she natur- 
ally became interested in the art of story 
telling (oral fiction) and has been quite suc- 
cessful along that line. 

She says: “Little time have I had for 
writing, but, oh, the unsatisfied longing! 
The few stories I did write, I burned. The 
family rebelled against this. ‘We don’t care 
what the rest of the world thinks, we want 
them,’ they argued, tearfully, so I promised 
never to destroy another. 

“This accounts for the publishing of my 
first book, Zigzag. The scenes for its five 
stories are laid in the peaceful, sunny valley 
of the San Joaquin—a western paradise. 
The San Joaquin valley, besides being a land 
of promise and a countless variety of crops, 
is the land of wonderful vineyards. Wine 
and table grapes, especially tokays, are 
grown in abundance. *Tis here I laid the 
scene for Mrs. McDuffins Has a Tantrum.” 































O, Golden Words! 


By JAMES EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


HE sweetest words of tongue or pen, 
That find response in hearts of men, 
And stir them with a joyous thrill, 
And make them like the birdies’ trill, 
Are those old words, with sweet refrain, 
That light the eye and soothe the brain, 
And faces grim with smiles bedeck — 


“Dear Sir: 
Herewith, enclosed find check!” 


The sun it seems to shine more bright, 
And life is full of sheer delight! 

Ah! magic words that never fail 

To cheer — when we go through our mail, 
And find them penned in loving hand — 
In letters scrawled, or symbols grand; 
They save the world from ruin and wreck — 


“Dear Sir: 
1»? 


Herewith, enclosed find check 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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The Illustrated Article 


Vhe Hazards Involved in Handling Large Stocks of Photographs 


By ERNEST A. DENCH 


“FTXHERE is no money in photographs,” 
is a statement for which we stand 
sponsor. 

If you have seen our many articles in the 
retail trade press, embellished liberally with 
store window photographs, you may question 
the above claim. Then, too, we occasionally 
run announcements in the writers’ maga- 
zines, asking for more photographs. One 
year, in fact, we organized a contest for the 
best window display photographs submitted 
by retailers. In 1925, we paid small bonuses 
to those of our correspondents submitting 
the largest number of acceptable Hallow- 
e’en, Thanksgiving and Christmas photo- 
graphs of window displays. Yes, we buy 
hundreds of photographs every year, have 
done so since 1921, in fact. 

We should, perhaps, clarify the statement 
that “there is no money in photographs.” 
It all depends from what angle you look at 
it. If you are a spare time free lance, 
and coax photographs out of retailers, or 
pay the 50c to $1.00 apiece extra print rate 
from photographers, and get from $1.50 to 
$3.00 per print, you are making a good 
profit. As you use scrap pieces of card- 
board for mailing, you have little overhead. 

But when you handle photographs on a big 
scale and pay up to $2.00 a print, or even 
more in the case of special subjects taken 
to order, your profits diminish to the vanish- 
ing point. You have to be a discriminating 
buyer, but you make many errors of judg- 
ment just the same. Ours is a difficult task. 
We specialize on timely events, which means 
that we have to anticipate our markets a full 
season in advance. During January, for in- 
stance, we buy Christmas photographs, 
which are held in our files for release with 
articles the following fall. We repeat the 
performance with each timely event around 





the calendar. Now let us say our electrical 
paper markets were in fine shape Septem- 
ber, 1926, and then receptive to Christmas 
articles. When September, 1927, comes, 
these very same markets, for a variety of 
causes, may be shot to pieces, and we ex- 
perience a hard time disposing of the sea- 
sonable data and photos accumulated in our 
files. On the other hand, we may be in- 
clined to pass up some photographs of excel- 
lent Christmas handkerchief displays because 
women’s wear markets, as a rule, are heavily 
overstocked. Yet when next autumn crops 
up, there may be several papers crying out 
for such illustrated articles. 

It is this uncertainty which dips into the 
profits of any photographic department, yet 
you can not line up 100 per cent of your cli- 
ents on a contract basis a year in advance. 
They will not commit themselves that long, 
for their prosperity depends on business con- 
ditions, reflected in the volume of advertis- 
ing they carry. When such revenue falls 
off, the editorial department buys very little 
outside stuff. The most you can extract 
from the general run of editors is a stand- 
ing order for a monthly article, with a two 
or three months’ cancellation period on 
either side. 

There is no heavy advance buying of 
timely event stuff by trade paper editors. 
Most of them are in the market only when 
they are ready to use it—and not before. 
About the only exception we have noticed 
in our eleven years, is the recent enterprise 
of The Drygoodsman (St. Louis, Mo.) in 
inviting illustrated write-ups of Christmas 
store advertising stunts during December 
and January, with an offer of immediate 
payment, for use late in 1927. Although the 
offer has been broadcasted two consecutive 
years, it has been restricted to Christmas. 
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We know this to be a fact, since we have 
had last minute calls from Mr. Wellsford 
for Valentine, Easter, Mother’s Day, June 
Brides, Hallowe’en and other lesser timely 
event material. 

The Drygoods Merchants Trade Journal 
is another far-sighted periodical. The two 
editors alternately go on the road calling on 
stores for stories, which are released in ac- 
cord with the season. We understand that 
both Women’s Wear and Men’s Wear follow 
the same policy with its staff correspond- 
ents. 

Apart from these four exceptions, it is the 
custom to buy timely event photos and write- 
ups from one to four months in advance of 
the event. The period fluctuates with the 
different trades. In the case of “perishable” 
lines such as candy, bakery, restaurant and 
floral, last minute displays are arranged by 
these retailers with the result that a Christ- 
mas story is seldom run earlier than the No- 
vember issue, if it is published late in the 
month, or December, if issued about the 
first or thereabouts. 

With things to wear, a Christmas story 
may be run in the October issue, since most 
stores start their Christmas preparations 
way in advance, for launching, directly 
Thanksgiving is over. 

Where things to use are concerned, the 
November issue is the dead-line, with Octo- 
ber as the most favored month. 

Offsetting the disadvantage that a lot of 
valuable working capital is tied up with 
timely event pictures and data, is the fact 
that the first year is the hardest. When 
this period is bridged, the plan functions 
automatically and you are getting returns 
from month to month and spending your 
surplus (above your income) in preparation 
for the following season. 

We find that this specializing on timely 
events places us in an advantageous position. 
We claim to fill an order for any timely 
event story within twenty-four hours of re- 
ceipt—and it makes us very careful about 
living up to our claims. Although we may 
cover editors with advance notices of our 
forthcoming timely offerings, there is al- 
ways a fair proportion of editors, who, 
human-like, overlook covering an important 
merchandising period until they are prepar- 
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ing the next issue. Our telephone bell rings 
frequently and Mrs. Dench from down- 
stairs, calls upstairs to our office: “New 
York call; hurry down.” And where we 
are located, it means 25c for a three-minute 
call. Western Union telegrams are also 
read over the phone from the local office 
Special delivery letters compel the postmas 
ter of our come-and-get-it-four-times-a-day 
regular mail service to make little excursions 
in his car. 

On the other hand, there is the negligent 
editor who does not regard an illustrated 
timely event story as a perishable piece of 
property. You may nudge him, but invari 
ably he reverts to type and returns a Hallow- 
e’en story late in October, which means you 
have that money tied up for two whole years, 
and the ideas become stale in the mean- 
time. This happens quite a number of times 
in the course of a year and there seems to be 
no way to check the abuse except to make 
the offender last port of call for such stories. 
There is always a new crop of editors, and 
even the dependable fellows suddenly de- 
velop a bad streak, so your proportion of 
left-over stories remains about. the same. 
You can not hold an editor responsible ex- 
cept when he specifically orders such a story, 
and in such cases a long-drawn out corres- 
pondence is oftentimes the result, with bad 
feelings on both sides, and you lose a client 
you can’t afford to drop, if you are too in- 
sistent on your rights. 

If, as we stated at the beginning of this 
article, there is no profit in photographs, 
why do we handle them? In six years we 
ought to be able to put such a department 
on a profitable basis, considering, too, that 
we pride ourselves on intensive marketing 
methods. The fact remains that every year 
the department shows a loss. Not a heavy 
loss, but enough to make -us kick because 
the photographs are not self-supporting 

The one and only reason we carry photo- 
graphs—and in such quantities—is because 
they help to sell our feature articles. Edit- 
ors have told us that our window display 
articles would be valueless without the pic- 
tures of the best displays described in the 
same, since retailers can very rarely visualize 
a store window from the details given. The 
secret is out, but it was a bad day for us 
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when we added the department. We did 
trudge along for several years with unillus- 
trated stories, but we had a hard time mak- 
ing the higher priced markets. The smaller 
papers, paying proportionately lower rates, 
often carry an unillustrated article because 
it means a saving in cuts, but the leaders in 
the field—seldom or never. 

And the work such a department involves! 
We can not imagine any indolent writer ever 
tackling the selling of photographs. Each 
print has to be captioned, even if only with 
the store owner’s name and address; your 
rubber stamp or gummed label; securely 
wrapped and mailed out; a record kept of 
it. Multiply this by 50 to 100 prints a week 
and you’re in for a perfect nightmare. And 
when the returns begin to come in, golly. 
Check will arrive for a story without the 
photos being paid for; more correspond- 
ence. Another editor will quibble whether 
$2 or $3 is the agreed upon price, another 
exchange of communications. Inconsiderate 
stenographers and office boys return photos 
without any cardboard protection, so they 
are too damaged to offer again and you have 
to foot the bill for an extra set of prints. 
Now and then the latter can not be procured 
for love or money, and a good story is 
ruined. Occasionally an editor will fold a 
photograph and tuck it inside the manu- 
script. Rubber stamp impressions and paper 
clip markings are other bugbears. 

We haven’t told one-half of the “behind 
the-scenes” story. The photos have to be 
scouted for from near and far, involving a 
mass of correspondence with photographers, 
correspondents ‘and store display men. 
Checks are then made out for the accepted 
ones and the rest returned with reasons 
therefor. Those that pass muster, have to 
be filed away under their proper classifica- 
tions. 

We use a lot of printed forms, inter-office 
and others in our business, yet the volume 
of detail work is tremendous. We can’t 
afford to hire much help to take the burden 
entirely off our hands, since the financial re- 
turns do not warrant it. 

Editorial psychology is peculiar. A trade 
paper publisher will cheerfully order a sub- 
ject to be taken by a professional photo- 
grapher and cheerfully meet his bill, which 
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may be in the neighborhood of $5. Let the 
free lance take the same financial hazard in 
order to illustrate a story and he will be 
lucky to get $3 for the self-same photograph. 
Even in the case where an editor authorizes 
a free lance to have a photographer on the 
job and offers, too, to okeh the bill, seldom 
is any recompense made to the writer for 
his efforts in the matter. Yet it may mean 
letters, telephone calls, carfare and even see- 
ing that the photographer does the job right, 
but he is expected to do this as part of his 
“service.” 

The trouble is that trade paper publishers 
are too hide-bound by the “$3 limit.” They 
do not--or will not—understand that there 
is little money in photographs for the pro- 
fessional free lance, unless he operates his 
own camera, and that enterprise needs a lot 
of expensive equipment to attain perfect re- 
sults, besides a vast amount of costly experi- 
ence before the venture is put on a paying 
basis. 

Last spring we had an opportunity to go 
into partnership with a concern in a large 
Eastern city which, as one of its branches, 
photographs all local store displays of im- 
portance. It is a service very much in de- 
mand by trade paper editors, since they are 
assured of up-to-the-minute subjects, espe- 
cially in style merchandise. They were sell- 
ing the photographs at $3 apiece and market- 
ing them rather indifferently. The owner 
explained that the “department absorbed 
too much of his valuable time in the market- 
ing end,” and he/ thought the proposition 
would interest us pn a fifty-fifty basis, ex- 
cept on special assignment stuff. He felt 
that if each display was accompanied by a 
snappy captioned description and carbons of 
the same made, several prints of the same 
subject could be sold at the same price. It 
sounded all right in theory, but we knew 
the plan would not work in practice. 

Just as an experiment we tried it out with 
a number of our captioned photos. One we 
offered to two papers in identically the same 
line. Both kicked like hades when they both 
came out with the same picture. The same 
incident would happen if the same photos 
were sold to three millinery papers, or more 
than one organ in any trade. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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RELY ON YOURSELF 
VERY writer would do well to read and 
re-read Emerson’s essay on Self-Reli- 
ance. It brings home, as does no other bit 
of literature, the fact that the man who 
stands on his own feet, who does his own 
thinking, who maps his own course and fol- 
lows it to the end, is the man who gets 
ahead. 

It is most desirable for the beginner in 
writing, and in every line of work, to learn 
by following the example of more experi- 
enced people. But, when one has got a clear 
grasp of the fundamentals, it is harmful to 
keep on imitating. The principles of draw- 
ing and painting are the same—but how 
beautifully various are the styles of the 
great masters! 

After you know the principles and the 
tried methods, you should hoist your own 
flag and start out to clear your own course 
across the waters toward the goal. 

Rely on yourself. Having mastered the 
fundamentals, form the habit of working out 
your problems yourself to see what happens. 
That is the way men in all ages have be- 
come great. And it works as well today as 
it did in the Roman Empire of 500 B. C. 





DON’T OVERLOOK PSYCHOLOGY 
HE reason why every writer should 
study writing from the psychological 
standpoint is that psychology explains why 
people act as they do. The experienced 
writer may know that men usually grow 
angry when treated in a certain way, but 
unless he has given the matter a great deal 
of thought he does not know why they grow 
angry. 
Psychology explains all this. Don’t over- 
look psychology. It explains the why of 
many things you’ll meet in your work. 








NOT ALL ROSES 


HE most erroneous impression any one 

can put into the mind of a young write: 
is that successful members of the writing 
craft lead easy lives, live on the fat of th 
land, and spend most of their time eating 
in diners and lounging about the lobbies of 
“swell” hotels. 

This idea is the more dangérous because, 
unquestionably, successful writers do eat 
and live well. However, it is an injustice 
to omit telling the youngster that these 
luxuries have a tremendous lot of hard work 
hack of them. 

The author who wins a good living, good 
clothes, and good quarters must be prepared 
to sweat for them. Writing does not require 
superhuman ability; but it does require a 
lot of intensive work and elbow grease. And 
don’t you forget that. 


VISUALIZATION 

HERE is nothing, within reason, that a 
normal human being can not accom- 
plish. If people would get this fact in- 
stilled into their inner consciousness until 
they believed it half as much as many of 
them do certain foolish superstitions, there 
would be a rapid pick-up in “born geniuses” 

ere the passing of this generation. 

Of course, it takes considerable effort and 
persistence to get round the inevitable ob- 
stacles. But the main “prop” should be in- 
spiration born of visualization. So if you 
want to become the crack salesman of your 
firm, just begin practicing the habit of men- 
tally picturing yourself as you intend to be. 
Occasionally consider yourself as having 
actually attained to your ideal. And en- 
deavor to live up to it at all times. 

Through this psychological process, you 
can literally think yourself into any reason- 
able position under the sun. 
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Editor does not necessarily 
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Dear Forum Epitor: 

It has been wisely said that in the king- 
iom of the blind, the one-eyed man wears 
he crown; but we would be blind, indeed, 
if we took Mr. Howard T. Dimick, “well- 
known author,” for our prophet, priest, and 
king. F 
May I ask where this well-known author 
has been doing his well-known authoring ? 
| follow the magazines pretty closely, and 
so do several of my friends, who are also 
interested in writing and selling. All any 
one of us knows about Mr. Dimick is that 
he wrote what was probably the most inane 
and misleading article THe WRITER’s 
Dicest ever published, and followed it up 
in the December issue with the most am- 
azing letter about selling stories that any 
one of us ever read. 

Our little group of writer pals, which is 
not so very little, all buy the Dicest, either 
by subscription or on the bookstands; and 
we do so, primarily, because we want to 
study the fine articles by Mr. Laurence 
D’Orsay and Mr. Thomas Uzzell. A man 
who is trying to write saleable stuff and 
market it can learn something of value from 
each one of those articles, for they are prac- 
tical as well as clever. In themselves they 
are lessons in good writing, irrespective of 
what they teach. We listen respectfully to 
Mr. D’Orsay, Mr. Uzzell, and Mr. Knapp 
Reeve, and we value what they tell us, be- 
cause we know they are men of wide ex- 
perience and proved ability. Mr. D’Orsay 
and Mr. Uzzell have written and sold many 
stories; their work has appearetl in some 
of the best magazines; they can do what 
they are trying to show us how to do. Of 
how many persons professing to teach story 
writing or to market stories can this be 
said? Not half a dozen in all America! 
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This department is an open forum where our readers \are invited 
to present their views on various topics. 
for publication which seem most interesting and waried; the 
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And Mr. Dimi¢k? Where are his creden- 
tials? Where is|his title to our respectful 
consideration? He speaks of “writing rot 
at editorial request,” but I doubt whether 
any editor of any fiction magazine ever re- 
quested such utter rot as his own letter. He 
says, “For about) a year, now, I have been 
writing fiction with the determined effort to 
make a place in |American literature.” We 
are all doing that, and most of us have been 
doing it for sev¢ral years; but if we have 
any saving sens¢ of humor, we don’t talk 
about it so grandiloquently. We just say 
we are writing stories, and selling them or 
trying to sell thera, as the case may be. And 
we are not trying to do it by “educating” or 
“controlling” th¢ editors, readers, and ad- 
vertisers. Accepting the wise counsel 
stressed by Mr! D’Orsay in article after 
article, we are trying to find out what the 
editors want and to give it to them. We as- 
sume that magazines do not build up circula- 
tions running from the hundred thousand to 
the million because they give readers the 
kind of stories readers don’t want. 


Mr. Dimick thinks “the condition of edi- 
torial offices is bad.” I have nothing against 
him, and I hope he’ll make his “place in 
American literature,” but I must confess 
that it seems to me, on his own showing, the 
editors know their business. The very fact 
that they have given him “a hard fight thus 
far’ proves it. He ought to be given a 
hard fight if he finds miscegenation a “fertile 
subject,” and if he thinks he is “entitled to 
media of publication” because he has “a 
message to deliver.” Didn’t he ever hear 
that the writer ought to keep himself and 
his opinions out of dramatic fiction? Doesn’t 
he know that magazine readers want stories, 
not sermons ? 


“When a man reads a magazine,” Mr. 
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Dimick says, “he may pass by the authors 
and stories for which he does not care. No 
law compels him to read, and his preference 
should not control the magazine.” 

Suppose Mr. Dimick had a sweet tooth. 
Suppose he went into a candy store and 
asked for a box of marshmallows. Suppose 
he met a crazy candy man, who t’ ought the 
condition of candy buyers was bad, and who 
desired to educate and control them. Sup- 
pose this crazy person said to him, “No, I 
won't give you a box of marshmallows. I 
don’t think it’s good for you. I'll sell you 
a box containing marshmallows, olives, and 
dill pickles. I always pack them together. 
You can pass by the olives and dill pickles 
if you like. No law compels you to eat 
them. All you have to do is pay for them. 
Your preferences can’t control the way I 
pack my goods, even though you are buy- 
ing them.” 

Would that candy man make a great busi- 
ness success? Would he even have Mr. 
Dimick for a customer? But no candy man 
suffers from such brainstorms, and no maga- 
zine editor consciously buys stories with the 
idea that his readers may pass them by if 
they don’t care for them. He buys stories 
which he knows his readers will read. Why 
not? The object of writing fiction is to 
entertain people, isn’t it? How can you 
entertain them by giving them something 
they don’t like to read about? What’s the 
matter with having a little bit more common 
sense and a little bit less “literary” bump- 
tiousness and pretentiousness ? 

In common with several of my friends, 
I was much interested in the founding of 
the “Authors and Publishers Guild of 
America.” I thought of joining, and so did 
others; but, after reading Mr. Dimick’s 
effusion, we decided it would be extremely 
foolish to buy a fight with the editors. 
We've got all the fight we want with them 
right now. If the Guild adopts any such 
futile and foolish policy, it is foredoomed 
to failure. 

Yours sincerely, 
WaTKIN WILLIAMS. 


Mission Beach, Calif. 
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Drar Forum EpiTor: 

In November last, a number of individ- 
uals who had been bitten by the writing 
“bug’’ launched a unique experiment. They 
decided to place art first and proletarianism 
second in their plans. They planned to meet 
once a week as a school and have round table 
discussions on cultural and literary subjects 
under competent leaders. 

The school thus started soon took hold 
and although large classes are not the rule, 
there is manifest a decided spirit of de- 
termination to achieve distinction. In order 
that a writer might have a cultural back- 
ground, courses in evolution, foreign lang- 
uages, eugenics, economics, sociology, psy- 
chology and sketching, with lectures on art 
and apprecfation of music were added as 
fast as instructors competent to handle the 
classes were found who were willing to de- 
vote their time to the classes. We wanted 
idealists who could understand our plans and 
fall in with them. The idea of profits was 
absent. 

These people have all had experience in 
the work-a-day world and felt that in the 
life of the humble toiler they could find in- 
spiration and artistic material. 

An emphasis of expression as well as im- 
pression is given. The individuals partici 
pating are urged to use their own rich ex- 
periences as background. Study of new 
currents in economics, political and religious 
thought in American and international lif< 
is encouraged. 

WriteEr’s Dicest was adopted as a guide 
for study and the students urged to contrib 
ute first to the less familiar, though worthy 
magazines. 

The result is that to date, practically every 
member of the class is succéssful in having 
his work published and is at the same tim: 
developing his personality and expanding 
We hope one of these days that some of the 
members of this school of creative expres- 
sion will “go across big.”” Whether they do 
or not, the experiment is interesting and 
they shall have lost nothing in the event of 
failure. 

Henry Fvury. 
Washington, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





“Bugles in the Night” 

This latest book by Barry Benefield is the 
story of Easley Wheatley, C. S. A., who 
thinks that life for him is over and retires 
behind the doors of a home for Confederate 
veterans. But life is not yet over for Easley 
Wheatley. 

He meets the young Alice Kibbe, a tall 
and beautiful girl, who is desperately in 
need of all the courage and friendliness 
which old Easley possesses. Together they 
travel far north and east—she from the 
queer life into which fate has forced her, 
and he from the home for decrepit soldiers 
where his spirit and vigor made him ironic- 
ally out of place. 

Together they face the bitter, unrelenting 
battle of new life in the big city and are 
forced to retreat to the Old Lame Duck, a 
discarded scow in an unused tidal creek in 
South Brooklyn, as a last stand. 

Here, many surprising changes come into 
the life of the “daughter” of Easley Wheat- 
ley. The moving, compelling sincerity of life 
as they find it making a fine denouement to 
a skillfully handled tale. 

Those who read this book will agree that 
the author has produced a work equally as 
fine as his “Chicken Wagon Family.” The 
present volume is sure to increase the num- 
ber of Barry Benefield’s admiring readers. 


“Bugles in the Night.” By Barry Benefield. 
$2.00. New York: The Century Company. 





“Back Fire” 


“Back Fire,” by Lola Jean Simpson, is 
the first novel to be written about the Sacra- 
mento Valley by a native of that region. 

Miss Simpson’s own grandfather founded 
the little town of Oakleyville, which is the 
setting for her story, and he was fond of 
saying of the place, “It is, indeed, the world 
in microcosm.” 

The story has to do with two friends, 
Marias and Sydney, who grow from girl- 
hood into womanhood with an increasing 


desire for that elusive something, called 
Freedom. Thé use they make of independ- 
ence, when they finally win it, supplies the 
great theme ofthe novel. 

Sydney is the lovable, spoiled child of 
wealthy parent). Her way is clear. She takes 
what she wants from life, boldly, joyously, 
and thoughtlegsly. 

Marias, the |central figure in the book, is 
of a totally different mold. The stern, in- 
domitable will of her puritanic mother 
strives to tame Marias’ opinionated, rebel- 
lious spirit. [Though the girl strives to 
escape the repressive influence, the rigor of 
her mother’s nature stamps itself ineradic- 
ably upon her own nature. 

The problems of human relationships 
whieh enter into the story—that of mother 
and daughter, sister and brother, friends and 
lovers, are handled naturally, and with 
sincerity. 

All in all, “Back Fire” is a real story, 
modern, clever, and totally dramatic. 


“Back Fire.” By Lola Jean 
$2.50. New York: MacMillan. 


Simpson. 





“Dream of a Woman” 


Truth becomes stranger and even more 
fascinating than fiction in Remy de Gour- 
mont’s colorful tale “Dream of a Woman,” 
which has been translated from his French 
story, Le Songe d’une Femme. It is said 
that of all his various novels de Gourmont’s 
“Dream of a Woman” was his favorite. 

Remy de |Gourmont’s nature was char- 
acterized by two conspicuously dissimilar 
traits: he possessed the widest intellectual 
curiosity an¢ the most voluptuous imagina- 
tion of any writer of his time. Some twen- 
ty volumes of essays stand as an imposing 
monument to the first of his characteristics ; 
bearing witness to the second we have his 
novels, plays and poems. 

In “Dream of a Woman” de Gourmont 
comes closest to freeing himself from his 

(Continued on page 64) 
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R. R. A., Shiremanstown, Pa—We rec- 
ommend that you submit your book manu- 
script to the following publishers : 

Henry Altemus Co., 1326 Vine St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New 
York. 

Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc., 34 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Boni & Liveright, 61 W. 48th St., New 
York. 

Brentano’s, 1 W. 47th St., New York. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 393 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 449-4th Ave., New 
York. 

George H. Doran Co., 244 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, L. 
Big: ONG OY 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Forbes & Co., 443 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 
Ave., New York. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York. 

Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., New 
York. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Macmillan Co., 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Madison 


PPP THE QUERY MAN Prr 


Questions touching upon literary topics will be answered in this department by the Editorial 
Staff of WRITER’S DIGEST. Address all questions and comments to THE QUERY MAN, 
12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


—>= 





J. M. McC., Toronto, Canada.—The Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Bureau, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., supply press 
clippings to editors and writers. We do not 
know their rates. 


B. E. O., Bartlesville, Okla—P. Montero, 
1615 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa., advertise 
as printers and translators of Spanish book- 
lets. This company will print, translate, 
mail, etc., the complete edition. 


U. P. S., Chicago, Ill—The foilowing 
magazines use news of interest to dentists: 
Dental Cosmos, Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dental Outlook, 7 East 
Fifteenth St., New York; Dental Digest, 
220 West 42nd St., New York; and The 
Dental Forum, P. O. Box 1116, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


K. E. P., San Francisco, Calif.—Th 
Target and The Portal are published at 420 
Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. The Target is 
for boys nine to fifteen years of age; Thi 
Portal is for girls nine to fifteen years of 


age. Countryside, Elgin, Ill.; Epworth Her- 


ald, 740 Rush St., Chicago, IIll.; and The 
Presbyterian Magazine, 1505 Race St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., are in the market for juvenil: 
material. 

P.N.A., Syracuse, N. Y.—The following 
publishers are in the market for religious 
poems: Adam B. Geibel, 1220 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Penn.; Glad Tidings Publish- 
ing Co., Lakeside Building, Chicago, III.; 
Hall-Mack Co., 1018 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; The Heidelberg Press, 15th and 
Race St., Philadelphia, Pa.; and the J. J. 
Hood Co., 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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M. C. R., Indianapolis, Ind—H. L. 
Mencken, Editor of The American Mer- 
cury, in a letter to the editor of WRITER’s 
Dicest, states: The aim of The American 
Mercury is to offer a comprehensive picture, 
critically presented, of the entire American 
scene. It does not confine itself to the fine 
arts but gives constant consideration as well 
to American politics, American government- 
al problems, American industrial and social 
relations and American science. The point 
of view that it seeks to maintain is that of 
what, for want of a better term, has been 
called the civilized minority. 

The magazine strives at all times to avoid 
succumbing to the current platitudes, and 
one of our fundamental purposes has been 
and will be to discover and develop writers 
in all fields competent to attack these plati- 
tudes in a realistic and effective manner. 
\While distinguished European contributors 
appear in its pages, it lays chief stress, as its 
name indicates, upon American concerns. 
No cult or tendency dominates its pages; it 
s open to conflicts of opinion at all times so 
long as these conflicts avoid sham. What- 
ever its deficiencies otherwise, no one has 
ever accused it or is likely ever to accuse it 
of being dull. Its central effort, first and 
last, is to combat all pedantry and pretense, 
to encourage sound and original work in all 
its departments, and to offer a quick wel- 
come and hearing to persons deserving of it. 


K. M., Bristol, Tenn.—The publishers 
apply for the copyrights on the book. When 
submitting your manuscript, it would be a 
good plan to write a letter to the editor and 
explain your selection of title. 


L. B. R., Connellsville, Pa——You must 
have your novel printed and published with 
copyright notice: “Copyright 1927, by 
(your full name here).’”’ Then send two 
copies of the printed work, together with a 
money order for $1.00, payable to the Regis- 
ter of Copyrights, to the Library of Con- 
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gress, Washington, D. C. Application forms 
that must accompany application for copy- 
rights can be obtained from the Register of 
Copyrights. 


G. E. H_, Lonepine, Mont.—The follow- 
ing syndicates may find a place for your 
series : 

International Syndicate, 213 Guilford 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

International Writers, Inc., 80 Lafayette 
St., New York City. 

Johnson Feature, Inc., 1819 
New York City. 

Keystone Feature Service, 801 
St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Keystone Feature Syndicate, 512 Victory 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sroadway, 


Federal 


Central Press Association, Times Bldg., 
New York City. 

Chicago Tribune Syndicate, Tribune Tow- 
er, Chicago, III. 

Fairchild News Service, 8 E. 13th St., 
New York City. 

Famous Feature Syndicate, Inc., 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 

George Matthew Adams Service, 250 
Park Ave., New York City. 

Affiliated Press Service, Tacoma Park, 
Washington, D. C. 

American Press Feature Service, 618 W. 
Onondaga’ St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Arkay Feature Service, Broad & Gallatin 
Sts., Providence, R. I. 

Associated Editors, 440 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 

Associated Newspapers, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

3unting Store News Service, The Bunt- 
ing Publication, Waukegan, III. 

The Business Feature Syndicate, P. O. 
30x 1910, Chicago, Il. 

Carr Syndicate Service, 114 E. 29th St., 
New York City. 












































Song Forms 


Close Observation of Form Rules is Important 
Phase of Composition 


By I. HARRY ISAACS 


SHORT time ago, I watched a foot- 

ball game in which a certain fast half- 
back discarded his interference players too 
early—with the result that he was tackled 
and downed almost immediately each time. 
It brought to my mind those beginning 
song writers, who, in their anxiety to pro- 
duce something original, neglect the estab- 
lished rules with about as much _ success. 
The inexorable rules of the game resulted 
in failure for the player every time he dis- 
regarded them, and, although the analogy 
is not quite the same, the song writer will 
have much the same result. 

There is always a notion among begin- 
ning song writers that any sort of material 
put together in any fashion will become a 
hit if it gets a “chance.” The assumption 
is, of course, that there is nothing in the 
way the song is put together, and every- 
thing in the advertising and plugging done 
by the publisher. The beginner thinks that 
the song requires no care because its struc- 
ture appears to be so simple. 

Although the work of a publisher in pop- 
wlarizing a song has a great deal to do with 
its acceptance by the public, the matter of 
form is just as important. After all, the 
public is not as foolish as it is believed to 
be. The public may not know the mechan- 
ics of song construction, but if the song 
does not appeal, it will not receive a very 
hearty reception. Result: It does not go 
over. Form is one of the first things to be 
noted by publishers who have learned what 
it is through long experience. Simple 
though it may seem, it is of primary im- 
portance in song building. 

Not long ago, I was asked by a young 
lady to help her with her composition. She 
played it over for me several times, and it 
sounded fairly well until shortly after what 





seemed to be the middle, and there it ended 
abruptly. Upon closer examination, I dis- 
covered that the “third theme” turned di- 
rectly into an ending. The effect upon the 
listener was exactly the same as a story 
without a climax. The words did the same 
thing. I suggested the proper change to 
the young lady but she published it without 
alteration. The comments I heard about 
it after publication were that it had some- 
thing missing, but the people could not state 
exactly what it was. I knew, though, that 
the missing part was nothing less than the 
climax. 

Notwithstanding all discussions to the 
contrary, every song has a theme or story. 
This may not appear to amount to anything 
at first sight, but its general method of 
presentation is exactly the same as that 
used by the story writer. The verse of a 
song, like the first part of a novel or play, 
introduces the reader to the characters, sit 
uation and setting. The climax is found 11 
the chorus. A climax in any other position 
does for the song what a misplaced clima> 
does for the story—it produces an anti 
climax or let-down effect. 

The form of most present-day songs 
known as the 16-32 type. That is—based 
upon 16 measures of music for the verse 
and 32 measures of music for the chorus. 
The words should fit this size. The best 
practice in the world for the beginner is to 
parody current hits. This gives practice 
in getting proper size for the lyrics, and in 
cidentally helps with other things such as 
rhythm and lilt. 

Comedy songs of the fast and snappy 
variety may be constructed on a basis of 
16-16. At present, however, the 16-32 form 
predominates even for comic songs. The 
16-32 type of song is sure to be accepted 
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more readily by the orchestras, as this 
length is more suitable for orchestra use. 
Since orchestras are one of the main meth- 
ods of making songs popular, it will pay the 
writer to keep them in mind. 

In briefly analyzing a song, I shall use 
the method used for describing the struc- 
ture of poetry, excepting that in this case, 
I am using the letters a, b, c, etc., to indi- 
cate not only a rhyme, but an idea as well. 


The following are usual verse forms: 


a a 
a b 
b a (II) 
a (I) b 
a 
b 
The following are the usual chorus forms: 
aoa aa aa 
aoa aa b b 
b e (1) bb (II) e (IIT) 
aoa aa aoa 
bh d b b 
c 
de 
de 
a 
b b 
c 


The c and d clauses, except in (III), re- 
vert back to introduce the original idea, and 
are peculiar to choruses. The second b of 
verses usually serves as an introduction to 
the chorus. The most popular combination 
used at present is verse (I) and chorus (II) 
It is a very good combination for the begin- 

r to imitate. “J Love the College Girls” 
has verse (I) and chorus (I). “Crazy 
lords, Crazy Tunes’ has verse (I) and 
chorus (II). “Side by Side” has verse (1) 
and chorus (III). If the reader has a copy 
of these songs at hand the form may be 
studied more easily from the description I 
have given. Using these models for com- 
parison, an analysis of other songs can be 
accomplished easily with a little practice. 





There was once a time when any type of 
song could be sold, but in this modern day, 
songs are so specialized that the writer who 
tries to do something original may succeed, 
but unless he is careful, his song may not 
(Continued on page 64) 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK 


A recognized successful composer, will write melody to your words, 
and harmonize, making the same ready to submit to the market. 
The following numbers by Eliz. G. Black, 4 for $1.00, 35c eaeh: 
“‘Wings of Heaven,”’ ‘‘Only White Roses and You,’’ ‘“‘Dar’s a Lil’ 


Boy A Pinin’,”’ ‘‘Dream of the Baby,’’ ‘‘March Victorious,” 
“Vanita Waltzes.”’ 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 











POETS MAKE BIG MONEY 
with my |50-50 collaboration plan. Just what you 
have been looking for. You send the poem; I write 
the piano |part. 50-50 on the sale profits. Write now 
for the complete plan, 
LUTHER A. CLARK 
Dept. W.'D., Thomaston, Maine 











MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revis¢ manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 


prepaid. 
Established 1876 


anannat ZIMMERMAN fio" 











SONG WRITERS 

Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 
Two song poems criticised, $1.00. We'll offer 50-50 plan. We 
help place songs. Song poems revised, Copyrights secured, Music 
arranged for UKULELE, PIANO, Orchestra, and Band. Work guar- 
anteed correct. Radio Song Book, 15 New Popular songs, $1.00. 

INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(Brookside), Salem, Indiana 
| 











MANY POEMS WANTED 
Write immediately for our guaranteed 
proposition. 

We have a 50-50 plan. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 













































BOUND COPIES 


of the 
RITER’S DIGEST 


A few bound copies of WRITER’S DIGEST 
emain. In excellent covers, they offer 
a coinplete and substantial file of all the 
valuable material for writers published dur- 
ing the past year and constitute a desirable 
a. work. The price is nominal— 
only $3.50 per copy. Get yours now. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BPS BE DE 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors, and announce- 
ments of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession, will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


Cowboy Stories is conducting a $4000 Prize 
Contest for Cowboy Stories open to any one, 
with the exception of employees of the Clayton 
Magazines and their families. The first prize 
will be $2500; second prize, $1000; and third 
prize, $500. The prizes cover all serial rights to 
the manuscript only; all other rights remain the 
property of the author. 

Following are the rules of the contest: 

Every manuscript submitted in the contest must 
be accompanied by sufficient postage for its re- 
turn to the author. 

No more than three manuscripts may be sub- 
mitted by any one author. 

Manuscripts submitted will be considered for 
the three prizes on the following points of value: 
(a) plot; (b) characterization; (c) local color; 
(d) amount of action; (e€) accuracy as to de- 
tails concerning the American cowboy. 

No manuscript will be considered for one of the 
three prizes unless the postmark on the envelope 
is dated on or before 11 p. m., April 16, 1928. 

The prize-winning manuscripts, fully illustrated; 
will be published, in the order of their value, in 
three consecutive issues of Cowboy Stories. 

The contest will be decided, and the three prizes 
awarded, as soon after April 16, 1928, as possible. 

Every manuscript submitted in the contest must 
be addressed to Contest Editor, $4000 Cowboy 
Stories Prize Contest, — _Clayton Magazines, 
799 Broadway, New York, ¥. 

Every manuscript kab wae Boar must have, on the 
title page, in the upper right-hand corner, the 
number of words in the manuscript, as well as the 
words “Submitted In The $4000 Cowboy Stories 
Prize Contest.” The author’s name and address 
must not be anywhere on the manuscript. Each 
manuscript must be accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope, showing the title of the author’s manu- 
script and containing the author’s name and 
address and the title of the manuscript. 

Every manuscript submitted must be typewrit- 
ten, double spaced, on one side only of white 
paper, 814” by 11”. On pages other than the title 
page of each manuscript, the title of the manu- 
script must be in the upper left-hand corner, and 
the page number of the manuscript must be in 
the upper right-hand corner. 

Every manuscript submitted must contain be- 
tween 3500 and 6000 words. 

Any manuscript submitted may be bought for 
any of the Clayton magazines, at the regular 
rates of two to five cents a word. 


The Verse Writers’ Guild of America will 
award three prizes for material submitted before 
March 1, 1928. Seven dollars for the best poem 





of not more than twenty lines; this may be in 
any style or on any theme. Seven dollars for 
the best story of not more than 1500 words; this 
may be on any subject, except the “True Story” 
variety. Seven dollars for the best essay of not 
more than 1500 words on any literary subject. 

Two manuscripts may be submitted in each 
contest. All manuscripts must be typewritten, 
with the author’s name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner. In the upper right- hand corner 
should be written “Guild Contest,” with the word 
Poem, Story or Essay attached, as the case may 
be. Manuscripts must be original, heretofore 
unpublished, and must remain unpublished until 
a decision is made. We reserve the right to print 
any acceptable material in /nterludes. Send all 
manuscripts to Verse Writers’ Guild of America, 
2917 Erdman Avenue, Baltimore, Md. No manu- 
scripts will be returned. 

The Nobel prize for literature has, for the 
second time, been awarded to a woman, Grazia 
Deledda, author of “The Mother.” She has long 
been known abroad for her highly authenti 
stories dealing with the folk ways of Sardinia, 
her home. Her greatest book, and one that is 
ta to have attracted the Nobel Committee, 

“La Madre,” written in 1920. It is considered 
the greatest story written in Italy in recent time 


Two thousand five hundred dollars in additir 
to royalties is being offered by Little, Brown 
Company for the best unpublished work on Ame: 
ican History. 

Following are the conditions of the contest 

The book must refer to the continental ter: 
tory of the United States, but may cover an 
period, of any length, from the time of sett! 
ment to the present day. 

It must be suitable for publication as a sing! 
volume of not less than 80,000 words nor more 
than 135,000 words, must be written in popula: 
form, and at the same time constitute a genu 
contribution to knowledge. 

All manuscripts must be submitted before Oct 
ber 1, 1928, marked “History Prize Competitio: 
The award will be made as soon as possible there- 
after. The work awarded the prize will be pub 
lished in 1929. 

All manuscripts submitted in this competit 
will be considered, first, as competing for 
prize, and second, for publication by Little, Brown 
& Company on terms to be arranged between the 
author and publisher. In addition to the prize- 
winning manuscript, the publishers expect to find 
others worthy of book publication on the usual! 
royalty terms. 

All manuscripts must be carefully typewritten 

(Continued on page 46) 
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, Palmer Course in Short Story Writing 
transmits quickly a knowledge of technique. You 
save the writer years of disappointment and 


useless toil.” 


Sascsercek. Silazar/ re oe 


Commissioner of Public Works, New York State, and writer 
of over twenty short stories in ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post.” 














The “smoothing tron” of technique 


THE “smoothing iron” in the hands of a 
skilful operator removes the wrinkles 
from the fabric and reveals its soft, deli- 
cate texture and exquisite weaving. 

That is just what technique will do for 
your writing. Even experienced authors 
struggle with their stories—working the 
“iron” again and again over the fabric of 
the tale until its brilliance, lustre and ex- 
quisite beauty stand revealed—just as it 
was originally woven in the ideal. They 
become skilful in the use of the “smooth- 
ing iron” of technique. 

The Palmer Institute’s course in Short 
Story Writing schools you in the use of 
technique. Even though you may have at- 
tained some success in story-writing, an 
alert and assimilative mind is your only 
hope of progress—your only hope of 
achieving higher levels of literary success. 
The training which the Institute offers 
takes your native talent and the technique 
you have used, perhaps subconsciously, 
and makes of them an understandable 
process. It teaches you how to make your 
characters Jive in the hearts of the reader. 
How to make your plots glow with real- 
ism. How to give your work the profes- 
sional touch. How to reach the editor by 
the sheer power of your art—the subtlety 
of your technique. Then—your stories 
sell regularly. The training is personal- 
ized—intensive—practical. 

If you have that something called abil- 
ity (the Palmer Institute determines that 
in advance )—if you have the urge to write 
and the persistency—if you are willing to 
work and work so that your finished 








product has atmosphere, depth and color 
—a personal contact with the successful 
writers of the Palmer staff will give you 
skill with the “smoothing iron” of tech- 
nique. Then—real literary success is just 
a step ahead. 

Learn how you can gain this subtle 
power. Let us tell you how you can turn 
your writing ability into a part-time or 
full-time compensation. Use the coupon 
below for full information. 

Palmer Training and Service is also 
endorsed by: ‘ 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
Jesse LyNcH WILLIAMS 
Rupert HUGHES 
Juri M. LirppMANN 
ALEx McLaren 
Jim TuLty 
RutH Comrort MITCHELL 
Cart CLAUSEN 
KATHARINE NEWLIN BuRT 
CuarLes KENYON 


Send the coupon and let us tell you 
more. 















































PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-B, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 


Please send me, without any 
the course I have checked. 


© Short Story Writing 


mr 


Photoplay Writing 


Name- 


Address 


All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call on you 


obligation, details about 


English and Self-Expression 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET & 
PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS (Continued from page 44) 
FOR THE WRITER on one side of paper only, and sent flat, fully 
prepaid. The author’s name and address should 
The writer needs a photographic magazine to supply helpful, appear on the first sheet. Instructions for return 
practical information in an understandable and interesting manner. of manuscript, if not available, should be given 
There must not be too many formulas, technical expressions or : e 
“dry” scientific data. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited for the in the accompanying letter. _ zig 
man or woman who is using photography in literary work. It aims All manuscripts submitted in the competition 
pad — come gees da . so eg" to eo will be acknowledged, and those found unavyail- 
clude photographic travel articles, interesting ts of news an ° ° . = 
inspirational material which encourages and stimulates the reader. able for publication will be returned promptly. 
It addresses itself to students in schools and colleges, and be- If no manuscript of the required excellence 
lieves in promoting still and motion-picture photography a is submitted, the object of the competition will 
either or both may serve art, science, and industry. Lastly, it be- A 2 A e 
lieves in cordial editorial contact with its readers whether they are remain unattained and there will be no award. 
beginners, pictorialists or professionals. ee 
There are three monthly competitions; for advanced workers, be- The New Age Illustrated is awarding prizes of 
ginners, and those who employ the services of a photo-finisher. The $25, $15 and $10 for the three best letters of not 
motion-picture department was the first in any American photo- 
graphic publication. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is known interna- more than 400 words, setting forth your view 
tionally. It makes no claim other than that it tries to live up on the subject, “Do You Believe in Companionat« 
to its reputation of being a well-printed, interesting, and in- Marri oe A rs must be in by Februar 
fluential photographic magazine. The regular readers of PHOTO- on. 1988, ry 4 lette1 5 e - oe 7 will ¥ y 
ERA MAGAZINE are best qualified to describe it and to state why oy, ives, and the prize-winning letters will bé 
it is worth having on the living-room table, at the camera club, published in the May, 1928, issue. Address “Com- 
in the school-library, and the industrial photographic laboratory. panionate Marriage Contest, The New Age TIllus- 
Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better yet, send $2.50 trated, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.” 
for a year's subscription in the United States and - sac 
Canadian subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. No letters will be returned. 
—— A prize of $250 will be given by Wallace Heb 
bard, Publisher, 129 El Paseo de la Guerra, Santa 
PHOTO ERA MAGAZINE Barbara, Calif., for the most convincing essay on 
“Why (name the book) should be republished 
(ESTABLISHED 1898) for general circulation.” The purpose of this 
; competition is to revive interest in those books 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, which might and should be read today, but which 
U. a. A. are almost forgotten. 


Any book first published before or during the 
year 1870 is eligible. No book published after 














STORY IDEAS WANTED 1870 will be considered. 
Big demand for story material in both photoplay and magazine Any English translation of a book written in 
field. Send us your manuscript in any form for free criticism. We ‘8 . i : 
will advise you for which field it is most suitable. Manuscripts any language is acceptable if first published be- 
developed and revised for submission to studios and publishers. fore or during 1870 
Location and exceptional facilities makes our service most ad- e. sti ™ ‘ ° 
vantageous. Sales department operated on commission basis, Send The essay winning the prize will be published 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY as an introduction to a new edition of the book, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. and the author of the essay will receive, in addi- 


tion to the prize money, a 5% royalty. 
The publisher reserves the right to use any of 








ARE YOUR HANDS TIEDP the essays submitted as introductions in any othe 
Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is books, paying the author a 5% royalty. 
there a certain line... if you knew how? Any one, except the members of the staff 
My Service will increase your sales and lessen Wallace Hebberd, Publisher, and their immediate 
your labor. Send for my circular. family, is eligible to enter the contest. 
GEORGE B. POTTER —— 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. The Verse Writers’ Guild of America, in order 


to stimulate a greater co-operation on the part 
of all verse writers with their organization, will 
PLAYS WANTED award a first prize of $5 and two other prizes 
of a year’s membership each, for the most hel; 
ful answers to the following questions, received 











One success will make you rich. I place 


them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- during 1928: 

Z : C : 

zine fiction. Send for circulars. How can The Verse Writers’ Guild of America 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY render the greatest service to its members with 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent the least expenditure of money? 

55 West 42d Street, New York In what ways can the members of this organi- 





zation help it to grow and to give the greatest 
service to the verse writers of America? 
ts The contest is open to members and non-mem- 
MSS. rebuilt and strengthened by bers everywhere, and there is no restriction as to 
- : ° the number of suggestions you may submit. 
editor of national magazine at $1.00 All manuscripts should be typewritten, have the 
per 1,000 words. R. B. Husparp, author’s name atid address in the upper left-hand 
4 1 yer 
150-60 Deer St., Howard Beach, N. Y. corner, and the Sword “Suggestions” in the uppet 
right-hand corner. 
(Continued on page i) 
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OF COURSE, Corona will help you prepare 
neat legible manuscripts—the kind editors like 
to receive and read. 
But successful writers tell us that Corona is valu- 
able to them for an entirely different reason. They 
say that typing with Corona helps them think 
more clearly, choose their words more skilfully. 
You can’t realize this until you sit down at 
Corona’s keyboard and begin to write—and then 
you'll be surprised to find how clearly you can 
compose. Now and then you'll glance up to see 


what you have written, which is very easy with . 


Corona because every word is completely legible, 
from your position at the machine without lifting 
your head or craning your neck. 

More Coronas are in use among writers than all 
other makes of portable typewriters combined. If 
you don’t own a Corona, mail the coupon now for 
full information including details of our easy 
payment plan. 


Mail the coupon today! 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
216 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send me your latest folder illustrating the new 


Duco finished Coronas, together with full information 
about your monthly payment plan. 


How Corona can help you to succeed 








Buy this new 
Corona on easy 
terms 


It has a standard four 
row keyboard, 12 yard, 
two color, self reversing 
ribbon, variable line 
spacer, back spacer, mar- 
gin release, wide (10 inch) 
carriage—in short, more 
big machine features than 
any other portable type- 
writer. Yet it is light 
arid compact and can be 
carried with you any- 
where. 

In addition to the regular 
black model the Corona 
stores are now showing 
some beautiful new Duco 
finished Coronas in bright, 
attractive colors. 
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IS IT THE RIGHT WORD: | 


An essential of correct writing is forcible 
words with clear-cut expression. The choice 
of an exact word depends upon the aid a 
writer has at his command. ‘Fhe most essen- 
tial book for a writer is a book of words, not 
essentially a dictionary, not a Thesaurus, but 
a book that strikes a happy medium between 
the two. 

THE CORRECT WORD AND HOW TO 
USE IT gives every shade of meaning possible 
of a word. The wide range of expression 
afforded by this book makes it an invaluable 
reference book for the writer’s desk. The 
book is alphabetically arranged for quick and 
easy reference and will answer all questions 
as to the correctness of words in any expres- 
sion. This book will be sent anywhere in the 
United States postpaid for only $1.65. 

=-=—=— CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY -= a 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
I Dept. 125, 22 E. 12th St., l 
[ Cincinnati, Ohio. ] 
| Enclosed find $1.65 (Check, Money Order or Cur- ] 

rency) for a copy of “The Correct Word and How ] 
| to Use It.” 
l Name -] 
I pe RUPE CLET CRT TCT Cr TTL | 

ee ee Te eter OM icratecnes ueee | 


————J#—_——_ — — —/H ——_ <—- —_ <_ << << co << 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 

Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manuscripts: 
If you want real editorial assistance, write for particulars. 


74 Irving Place, New York 























If you are tired of groping for words that 
accurately express your thoughts, write for 


Free a free copy of “How Dr. Johnson Would 


Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail- 
able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 

















WRITERS: HOLLYWOOD REVISION 
AND PUBLISHING CO. 


market novels, short stories, articles. 


Complete photoplay service, includ- 


Revise, type, 
Reasonable rates. 
ing copyright. Booklet free. 


218 Ries Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











SEND FIFTEEN CENTS 
for a THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION to the INTERNATIONAL 
POETRY MAGAZINE. Send it today to the 
INTERNATIONAL WRITERS’ 
LEAGUE, Inc. 
Newport, Kentucky 




















HOW TO WRITE PAGEANTS 


(Continued from page 6) 


must come directly to the point. Long, 
drawn-out speeches are frowned upon in 
any play and they are not to be tolerated in 
the pageant. 

Markets? Pageants with a religious theme 
are welcomed by church magazines and pub- 
lishing houses. There are certain types of 
work which interest educational publishers 
and entertainment houses. It is a practical 
plan to apprize community leaders of your 
interest in pageant composition, thus creat 
ing your market. Authors are sometimes 
paid from the funds which accrue from the 
sale of the books. 


TO FIND THE RIGHT WORD 


ET me only find the right word! Surely 

it must be lying somewhere among the 

wreckage of all the plaints and all the exul- 

tations poured out aloud since the first day 

when hope, the undying, came down to earth. 

It may be there, close by, disregarded, in- 
visible, quite at hand. 

And then there is that accent. Another 
difficulty. For who is going to tell whether 
the accent is right or wrong, till the word 
is shouted, and fails to be heard, perhaps, 
and goes down-wind, leaving the world un- 
moved ? 

Once upon a time there lived an emperor 
who was a sage and something of a literary 
man. He jotted down on ivory tablets 
thoughts, maxims, reflections which chance 
has preserved for the edification of posterity. 
Among other sayings—I am quoting from 
memory—I remember this solemn admoni- 
iton: “Let all thy words have the accent of 
heroic truth.” The accent of heroic truth! 

That is very fine, but I am thinking that it 
is an easy matter for an austere emperor to 
jot down grandiose advice. Most of the 
working truths on this earth are humble, 
not heroic; and there have been times in the 
history of mankind when the accents of he- 
roic truth have moved it to nothing but de- 
rision—From “A Familiar Preface,” by 
JosepH CONRAD. 


Writers Digest 
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ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(Continued from page 16) 
the impulses associated with this instinct, 
most functional disorders—the Freudians 
say all—are due to these suppressions. 
Such suppressions are due, again, to fears 
and always have their. beginning in early 
childhood. Abnormal sex psychology is a 
vast, intricate, controversial field, one you 
will have to explore for yourself and, 
whether you become a Freudian or not, you 
will be handsomely repaid for your study. 

Some of the world’s greatest literature 
is little more than dramatic studies in sex 
psychology. The Greek classics: Oedipus 
the King and Electra, Hugo’s The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame, Dostoevsky’s /diot, 
Gorky’s Creatures Who Once Were Men, 
D. H. Lawrence’s masterpiece, Sons and 
Lovers, May Sinclair’s masterpiece, The 
Life and Death of Harriet Frean, Thomas 
Hardy’s best novel, Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes and his later novel, Jude the Obscure, 
Mrs. Wharton’s splendid work of art, 
Ethan Frome, and within the last few 
months, Louis Bromfield’s novel, «1 Good 
l’oman—all these are exploitations of 
faulty sex adjustments in human beings. 
Half the plays on Broadway today are also 
lased on interesting phases of this instinct. 

One thing you may be sure of: if you 
are an adult you need not hesitate to ex- 
amine all the facts obtainable now in book 
form on sex psychology. If you fear to 
do so—perhaps here’s a place to begin your 
study! What is the reason you give for 
your fear? What is the real reason? Can 
you trace the origin of the fear? 

Don’t misunderstand me: sex suppres- 
are inevitable, necessary, harmless, 
but fears are never inevitable, never neces- 
sary, and always harmful. The progress 
of civilization is little more than the elimi- 
nation of fears from the human heart. 


sions 


This article has dealt almost entirely with 
the facts of abnormal psychology. Next 
month, in the last article in this series, I 
Shall discuss the method of applying this 
information to your writing, both in gather- 
ing new ideas and material and in handling 
your old ideas more effectively. 
















ASTONISHING 
NEW DEVICE 


ymakes “YOUNG'S” 


UNDERWOOD 


' better than new 


RESTORO keeps ribbon 

freshly inked for perfect 
writing. No changing ribbon for year or 
more, SAVES enough in cost of ribbons 
to pay for typewriter. EZ terms—10-day 
trial. 5-year Guarantee. $10.00 RESTORO 
free for limited time. 


Young Typewriter Company Sep: issz0°"Enicaco 

















® AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 
JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all miner 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 100 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special] rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
75 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 











WRITERS AND CLUB MEMBERS: 


Manuscripts typed. 10c a page: one carbon copy, minor errors 
corrected, two markets suggested. Stationery printed; your own 
poems or greetings on cards or folders; also other job printing at 
very reasonable rates. Telephone 6—6095. 


THE TYPERIE 


702 North Vernon, Dallas, Texas 





TYPIS 
Wants manuscripts to copy. 
Work guaranteed. 
M. C. ROBERTSON 
498 Brewster St., Bridgeport, Conn. 











WRITERS 
(Any manuscript typed for 50c per thousand words, 
editorial requirements, by one who knows the game. 
Carbon copy, corrections made. Markets suggested, 
helpful hints free. Quick service if you live west of 
the Rockies, 

L. M. HOWELL 


Box 441, Emmett, Idaho 











YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and accurately typed. Prompt, effi- 
cient service. Simple typing, 70c per 1000 
words. Copying with correction, $1.00 per 
1000 words. For special rates please write. 
LUCILLE KOSSEL, Chester, Mont. 


























































Are You SELLING? 


| 
| 
If not, enlist the help of a WELL- 
KNOWN AUTHOR, whose work ap- | 
pears regularly in leading magazines, etc., 
and who is RECOMMENDED BY | 
EDITORS. | 
Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration, Coaching 
Novels, Stories, Photoplays, Stage-Plays, 
etc., sold in American and British 


Markets. 
The following, just received from clients (typical 
of hundreds): * . When I got through with 


‘The Captive Pri ncess,’ I turned out another story 
according to your formula. It was accepted ini- 
mediately, the editor calling it excellent, and asking 
for more. Another client writes: “ . This 
is the forty-fourth story sold since I began; believe 
me, I’m grateful to you.” Yet another: “Thank 
you for the check for the American rights, and the 
check for the English rights.” And still another: 
“This is to acknowledge, with thanks, your check in 
respect of my story, on which you collaborated.” | 
Similar letters come in constantly. | 


If you really want to SELL, | 
write for terms. 

LAURENCE D’ORSAY, | 

P. O. Box 2602, core Drawer A-1,P.0 | 

San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addresses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 














$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 


Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Send manuscripts for free criticism. Booklet on request. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











EARN MONEY WRITING 
short stories, novelettes, novels, photoplays, magazine and news- 
paper articles. My service will help you. Manuscripts read, criti- 
cized, revised, typed; also sales service. If you want to write— 
if you want to earn money writing—send today for particulars. 
LESLIE CLEMENS 
Dept, 4-D, 64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 














THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 
Detailed research on any subject. 
Club papers, Debating material, etc., 
individually prepared. 


P. O. Box 817, Washington, D. C. 














In answering Advertisements 


Please say you saw it in 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 














Writers Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 
Address all manuscripts to William James Price, 
The Verse Writers’ Guild of America, 2917 Erd- 
man Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 





Market Notes 


Industrial Management, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. W. Thomson Lee, Associate Editor 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use practical, authoritative articles on current 
problems of management in industry. Our pre 
ferred length is between 1500 to 5000 words. 
Manuscripts are paid for on publication, at the 
rate of $10 a page.” 





Crime Mysteries, Dell Publishing Co., 97 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is not buying material 
at the present time. 

Wallace Hebberd, 120 El Paseo de la Guerra 
Santa Barbara, California. “We are in the mar- 
ket for book-length original manuscript materia] 
We are particularly interested in work of a bio 
logical nature rather than fiction, but we will | 
glad to read any book-length manuscript sub 
mitted. Our aim is to publish books of distin 
tion and, therefore, we are not interested in the 
more sensational, ultra-modern type of fiction. 
Manuscripts may also be submitted to our Boston 
office, Trinity Court, Dartmouth Street, Boston, 
Mass.” 

Brief Stories, 931 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Editor, Wm. H. Kofoed; Associate Editor 
Norma Bright Carson. “We can use Wester 
action and mystery stories of 5000 to 7000 word 
in length. We buy First American Serial rig] 
only. Novels, not over 50,000 words, are al 
wanted. Manuscripts are reported on within tw 
weeks, and payment is made around fifteenth of 
month following acceptance, at the rate of one 
half to one cent a word.” 

Poetry, 13880 Merriam Avenue, Bronx, N. 
Editor, E. De Witt Marine. “We desire cont 
butions of short, lively verse and prose. We are 
not interested in anything exceeding sixteen lines 
Poetry and prose by new writers is welcom¢ 
This publication is a new venture and will b« 
published monthly, beginning probably with 
January number, depending on the quantity 
good material available.” 





California Home Owner, 5t5 American Bank 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Marc N. Goodnow 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We are in the market for California ma- 
terial only, written by Californians. Our maga- 
zine is devoted to home-building in this state and 
it is practically impossible for any one living else- 
where to suit our needs. Manuscripts are reported 
on within a week, and payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of one-half cent a word.” 

Battle Stories Magazine, Robbinsdale, Mi 
Editors, Roscoe Fawcett and Jack Smalley. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We n¢ ed 
stories of all phases of World War fighting; in 
the trenches, on the sea, in the clouds—with one 
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requisite, the plot must have to do with battle. | + 
In order of preference, we want air stories (or | 
front line with an air sequence), trench tales, ar- Are News Writers Born? 
tillery, spy activities, navy, marines, tanks, engi- Born news writers do not exist. Every successful 
neers, etc. We do not want training camp stories. journalist has developed his or her acquired talents, 
Avoid stories in which a coward miraculously een cal ae = gl age ye eget go 
z . i = * 7 initiativ n he ability ink clea 
turns hero at 4 ——, Remember that = = They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 
writing not only or critical service men, ut lor The ‘ ‘Ideal Course in News Writing and Correspond- 
young boys and girls who want virile treatment. ence” published by WRITER’S DIGEST will show 
War poems and photographs are accepted.” you the right way to begin. It will teach you the 
fundamentals. Equivalent to two years’ experience 
= on any daily newspaper in the country. 
4 may , op) PR r y r c T 
The Beverage News, 302 agp New York. ELEVEN IMPORTANT LESSONS 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy’; $2.00 a year. “We 1. Newspaper Corre- 6. Newspaper Corre- 
lesire items or articles of strictly news value and spondence a Prom- spondence. 
nterest, and articles of technical or practical trade » we foe . z. Rowteheniie"Copz.” 
V: Sor] 2 > ithi ° at News Is, . Genera nstructions, 
value, Manuscripts are reported on within ten 5 Senn Semen. 9. Expressions to Avoid. 
lays, and payment is made on publication, at the 4. How to Handle 10. Branches of Corre- 
ate of $5 to $10 a thousand words. the Story. spondence. 
5. How to Get the 11. Correspondence as a 
oe Story to the Paper. means of livelihood. 
The sat Trail, 799 Broadway, New York SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
City. ouglas M. Dold, Editor; J. Edwards, 
acre Ps eos ’ . e. The regular price of the “Ideal Course in News Writ- 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy ; ing and Correspondence” is $5.00. As a special in- 
52.00 a year. “Stories of adventure on the fron- | ducement to writers a one-year subscription for 
tiers of the world, war and air stories are | wee be tee as Ce ee orgs | 5 
vanted. They can be written with or without these courses. Both of these big values for only 
mystery Or woman interest, but must be subserv- | ¥}. ------------------- ae nec ecennenecenneeeeeeneees 
ient to the adventure element. Short stories WRITER'S DIGEST. Dent. D 100. 
should run no more than 12,000 words in length a stg 
: re , a Attach $5.00 (Check, Money Order, Currency) to this coupon 
serials no more than 75,000 words, and novels and mail it today.“ The Ide al Course in, News Writing - and 
etwe 9 ) 2 > é > "4 orrespondence’’ w e mailed immediately and a big ue 
between 20,000 and 30,000 words. Poetry of a of WRITER'S DIGEST will be sent every month. 
ballad nature is accepted. Manuscripts are re- saci 
ported on within two weeks, and payment is ans Bowe yep ren nee tet et ne ep 
ade on acceptance, at the rate of one and a jaded eats ianeaaieedas Cia ies 
half cent a word and up.” GOs cic csewicesscecsc ebevee Heneanes Serr rr 
(Continued on page 54) + 











THE “CRUEL CRITIC” 


AM known as “the cruel critic” 


of many of them; I have advised many others to give up writing 


to my financial advantage to tell them that, 


One man, 
my letter criticising his story: 


by many authors. 


I have operated 


with my help, 


who had wasted many years in attempting to write for publication, 


they could succeed 


without anesthetic upon the vanity 
entirely, though it would have been 
easily. 


writes me in answer to 





Your criticism reveals to me a stern reality that 1 have feared for some time—urging myself to follow an 
illusion. Your explanation differs considerably from others | have had. It makes me see my lack of talent which 
should have been told me long ago. So you can fully understand my appreciation for what you have given me 


Another author, whom I have helped to make several sales, writes: 

Your comments on my notes reached me just as | was about to mail the enc!osed outline. You surely are brutal, 
for which | am most thankful. If you “‘ride’’ me like this for four months, I'll either be ‘“‘in the game’ right— 
or out of it defini-ely. 
I do not. But I do 
offering to help 
that of 


You may think, from reading these letters, that ] take pleasure in being harsh. 
derive a great pleasure from the knowledge that I have never willfully deceived an 
him succeed when he didn’t have a chance, and from the fact that 


magazine editors, some of whom send promising writers to me for help. 


author, 
my judgment ‘s backed up by 

All my criticisms are not harsh. Authors now working with me (not those who have stopped) sold, 
during the single month of November, to SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLEGE HUMOR, ACE 
HIGH, DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, and YOUNG'S. 


You can find out more about mé and my methods of helping authors by writing for “How I Work 


With Writers,”? a booklet which I will be glad to send upon request, 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


When I received them—yet, after my edit- 
ing these stories were sold to well-known 
publishers: 


PR URES conc ec ccgeessiresee ve Young’s Magazine 
se a os Chena hinhie ges eee Breezy Storie s 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation?”............ Collier’s 
PE” CRUE oo vcceeeus tener ags Dorrance & Co. 
SUN, Poach lesa a AN 8 Kw W Rie ase eine Action Stories 
“Spurred by Jealousy” ee BiD lee taker iar seb eies Blade & Ledger 
“Honor of the Force’”’ emineieeKe Ace-High 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience, FeReawadiee dt ot ‘True Story 
WIGS GOO THOS «.ccccccsescs ov Young’s Magazine 
“The Revolt on the Edith P”..........4 Action Stories 


Dozens of other stories, sent to me as a last resort, 
were revised and sold—some of them to the very pub- 
lishers who had rejected them before revision, 

If you are in need of editorial assistance, and willing 
to pay a fair price for first-class service, ‘submit your 
manuscript to me for examination and report on cost 
of revision. No charge is made for this report; and 
if you do not care to accept my offer your story will 
be returned to you promptly. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 


Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 


306-310 Elton et rs Ga. 














Put HUMOR in Tans Writing 


Jack Pansy’s Course of Ten Lessons will make YOU 

witty; give you command of language, powers of 

association and memorizing you never dreamed pos- 

sible. Complete Course, $2.00. Sample Lesson, 25c, 
WILLIAM BECKER, Desk W, 

3602 Park Heights Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





SHORT STORIES 


Careful analysis of plot and 





Criticized and revised. 

treatment. 

manuscripts returned without charge. 
WASHINGTON REVISION BUREAU 

2629 17th St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


$1.00 per thousand words. Unmarketable 











CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
Fix that story—give it a chance. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED—or money refunded. 


thousand words, 


LULA GUEROLD, 
Diamond Springs, 


FAMOUS AUTHORS 


sell through our sales methods. We place stories and scenarios ex- 
clusively. New York and foreign representation. Personal service by 
experienced professionals. Submit work for free examination. We 
rewrite, type, prepare, and submit, charging only ten per cent sales 
commission. Contract plan protects you as we assume all expense. 
Established 1920. Address manuscripts to: 


SPARTAN PLAY COMPANY 
325 Laughlin Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif, 


Fifty cents a 


California 




















Lear: wm at Hotogye 


Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly dur- 
Ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. No exper- 
fence necessary. New easy method. Nothing else like 
it. Sond at once for free book, Opportunities in Modern 
Paetograghy and full particulars. 

MERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTO 
Dept. 7362, 3601 Michigan aver : ee. U.S.A. 

















Writer's Digest 


THE “QUITCH” IN STORIES 
(Continued from page 21) 


you are bound to have your field of grain 
choked by weeds. But when you are really 
trying to grow the golden wheat, it will be- 
come second nature to you to root up the 
quitch, almost automatically, as you go on 
your way. 

The “damned particularity” Stevenson 
had in mind often turns a story which, 
the nature of its plot, should be dramatic 
and entertaining into nothing but a dull 
chronicle of small beer. The writer makes 
so much ado about nothing that the high 
lights of the yarn, when at last we get to 
them, are lost in the smothering mass of 
triviality. All of us who read manuscripts 
professionally are only too familiar with the 
yarn in which the author devotes more space 
and care to telling how his heroine washes 
her face and combs her hair and eats her 
dinner than he does to thrilling us with her 
struggles when at last she falls into the vil 
lain’s clutches. 

A fiction writer should have what news 
paper men call He should hx 
able to grasp instinctively the difference be 
tween the usual, which isn’t interesting or 
entertaining, and the unusual, which is. The 
usual, the ordinary, the commonplace is 
nearly always quitch in a story. Many good 
stories are written about ordinary people in 
familiar settings, but they are good stories 
because the writers have the insight and skill 
to select what isn’t commonplace in these 
people’s natures and actions, and the sense 
to write about that only. Remember what 
a famous editor used to tell his reporters. 
Don’t write about the dog who bites the 
man. Write about the man who bites the 
dog. 


“news sense.” 


Know your story. Write that single story 
about those particular people, sticking close- 
ly to their problem. Don’t stop the story 
to drag in other characters and their affairs, 
just because they strike you as being inter- 
esting. They can be interesting in another 
story of their own. In this one they are 
quitch, The very worst kind of quitch 
springs up luxuriantly through trying to tell 
two or three stories in one story. And when 
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it is done by that hideous, hateful device 
known as “the story within the story,” it 
moves staff readers to profane wrath, but 
saves editors a lot of work—because such 
yarns do not reach their desks. 

Keep yourself and your views out of your 
story. Don’t write at great length about 
things in which you are interested, without 
considering whether the reader will be in- 
terested in them also. Many a writer ought 
to weed himself out of his story, and that’s 
the hardest kind of weeding to do. 

The worst difficulty in deciding what is 
quitch and what is wheat usually arises 
through the informative stuff in a story. 
How far should one go in describing the life 
and work in a canning factory in Alaska 
when the scene of the story is laid there? 
If the hero of the yarn happens to be Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, what proportion of his- 
tory and military stategy will strengthen the 
dramatic effect, and what proportion will 
bore the average reader beyond endurance ? 
So it goes. The mutations are countless, but 
the problem is always the same. It is one 


(Continued on page 5b) 











LOUISE E. DEW 


Consulting Editor 
New York City 


_ Every manuscript receives my personal attention with construc- 
tive assistance, according to individual need. 


REVISION CRITICISM PLACING TYPING 
Circulars Upon Request 


Wishing Tree Lodge, Clinton, Conn. 





re 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Send me your manuscripts for neat, accurate and 
satisfactory typing for publication, 50c per 1000 words. 
Free carbon copies. 
C. CHANDLER FRANKS 
Harrod, Ohio 








Box 47, 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Prompt and efficient service at very reason- 
able rates. Psychological subjects a 
specialty. 

L. DETTMAR, 
1640 Philomena Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS 
“Neatly and accurately typed. Fifty cents per 
thousand words. Poetry, one cent a line. 
Envelopes addressed and all kinds of typing. 
LULA HURRLE 


301 Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville Ky. 














Book manuscripts a specialty. 


The charges for Reading, full Letter of 
Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, 
are as follows: 


1,000 words or less............$1.00 
1,000 to 2,000 words........... 1.60 
2,000 to 3,000 words........... 2.25 
3,000 to 4,000 words........... 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words........... 3.75 


Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, and 
up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for 
each thousand words; ask for special. rates 
on longer manuscripts. 

Poetry, $1.50 for one, two or three poems 
of a total between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 
for one, two or three poems of a total 
between 50 and 100 lines. 

Typing, 50c a thousand words. With one 
carbon copy, 75c. 








THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 


(James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors.) 


Reading and criticism of manuscripts, advice regarding markets. 
and preparation of manuscripts for publication. 
with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 

Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 

An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 

All manuscripts upon which the personal criticism of the above is desired, should 
be addressed to Franklin, Ohio, and not to The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati. 


Address, SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, 5 Alex. Bidg., Franklin, Ohio 


Editing, revision, 
All manuscripts read and advised upon 


Text Books for Writers 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts....... $2.50 
Tie Weiter 6. TROD. 6.5: vicicccicse steeds 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters........... 2.50 
36 Dramatic SHURHONE. «.......0.6s0:0si045 1.50 
88 Ways to Make Money by Writing.. 1.20 
Modern Photoplay Writing............ 3.00 
Plotting the Short Story.............. 1.00 
Figurative Language................+- 1.50 
Writing for the Trade Press........... 1.00 
ee: ee 75 
Tite Wee TRO. PEGE, 00.5 si ciccccesdcws -50 
How to Write a Short Story.......... 65 
The Manuscript Record... .....ecce- 1.00 
WHat TAUOrs Wak. oioccscisicwccscas 25 


Advice of Editors on Preparation of 
EES oo nine 5 0500 aoe bee es ex 














RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 





You Can't Spend But $1.00 On Any Double-Spaced, 
Typewritten Manuscript, With Us, Unless We Sell 
It For You. Compare Our Plan With All Ox hers. 
Ask For Your Copy of ‘Selling Your Story.”’ 


CRETES| BB ERI 


THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 


Chas. Roy Cox, Gen. Mar. 
995 EAST RICH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








FREE COPY! 


“HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL” tells 


what editors want and why they reject. You need 

this book. Send name and address today. 
AUTHORS’ BUREAU 

P. O. Box 862, Chicago 








PRACTICAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS 
Available markets and honest, constructive 
I have helped 





criticism at reasonable rates. 
others, I can help you. 
ADELE §. BAILEY 


Box 186, Zanesville, Ohio 











WRITERS 


The Axe-Grinder, ‘The Only Free-For-All in Amer- 
ica,” is in the market for hard-headed essays on 
politics, economics, welfare, and associated topics, not 
to exceed 1500 words. Must be framed to easily open 
popular controversy. Please subm‘t promptly. 


THE AXE-GRINDER 


636 Joliet St., LaSalle, Ill. 











BEFORE YOU INVEST—INVESTIGATE 


Be Safe — Not Sorry. Don’t Squander Your 
Money On Worthless Propositions. Join This 
Growing Organization And Get Dependable 
Information Before Using Any New Service. 
Particulars Free On Request. 


WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
1001 HI-LONG BLDG. COLUMBUS, OHIO 











WRITERS! SA$$VE! AUTHORS! 
Have your stories criticized and analyzed and by one 
who promises you satisfaction. I do not type stories 
unless so specified, 

Rates: 20 cents per 1,000 words. Send a page of your manu- 
script with 10 cents to test my service. 


RAY GADUE, Box 210, Champlain, N. Y. 














Start NOW For 


IG PAY -- STEADY JO 


TULLOSS TRAINING BRINGS IT 
LEARN AT HOME QUICKLY in Spare Time, World-Famous Talloss 
“New Way’? Shorthand and Typewriting. Speed of 80 to 100 words 
a malaute” in , —125 to 150 ip Shorthand, Guaranteed. 
Sratentes earn s AO week. SO CAN YOU. 
y for enbRe: 


jods—eas mall cost. Limited Special Offer 
Send for FREE Oko Secret Explained. Tells 


AIL Write. "TODAY. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 246 College Hill, Springfield, Ohic. 


| cowboy. 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th Street, New 
York City. Editor, E. F. Roberts. Issued weekly ; 
l5c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We publish short mer 
chandising articles on department stores and their 
departments. We want no general stuff, but actual 
experiences of good stores telling of methods 
that actually have worked. Photographs are ac- 
cepted with stories. Manuscripts are reported 
on promptly, and payment is made on loth of 
month following acceptance, at the rate of one 
to one and a half cent a word, depending or 
quality.” 


Cowboy Stories, 7999 Broadway, New York City 
Henry A. McComas, Editor. Issued semi-month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are particu 
larly devoted to that part of the Western theme 
which has to do with the life and work of th 
Stories must contain a lot of actio: 
and have good, strong, logical plots. There must 
be no. Indians in the stories; and little: or m 
woman interest or love interest is desired. Th 
preferred length for short stories is between 350) 
to 6000 words; for novels, 22,000 to 27,000 words 
and serials, in six parts, 60,000 to 70,000 words 
We also use poems of cowboy action. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, a 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
two cents a word and up.” 


Garden and Home Builder, Garden City, N. Y 
Editor, Leonard Barron. Issued monthly; 35c 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We. publish authoritatiy 
articles on gardening, decoration, architecturé 
and construction material for house plans. Phot: 
graphs are accepted to illustrate articles. Manu 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
one cent a word and up.” 





Building Age and National Builder, 246 W< 
59th Street, New York. Ernest McCulloug! 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a yea: 
“We are in the market for well-illustrated stori 
of how contractors build and sell houses. Pic 
tures of buildings must be accompanied by floo: 
plans. Only writers having a real, first ha 
knowledge of building construction can write for 
us. Manuscripts are reported on within a wee! 
and payment is made twenty days after publica- 
tion, at the rate of $8.00 a page (approximate! 
900 words).” 


Editor, Willard 


Pe 
$2.00 a 


American Botanist, Joliet, Ill. 
N. Clute. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; 
year. “Our publication is devoted to new facts 
and ideas about plants. Contributors are paid 11 
subscriptions only, since most of the matter 
contributed for the good of the cause.” 


Japan, Overseas Travel Magazine, 551 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. James King Steele, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢ a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “Travel and descriptive stories “dealing 
with countries bordering the Pacific, and India 
Straits Settlements, etc., are desired; also stories 
descriptive of customs—religious ceremonies, fes 
tivals, etc. Stories should contain between 2000 


Writer's Digest 
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and 3000 words. Manuscripts are reported on 
within ten days, and payment is made on publi- 
cation, at the rate of one and one-half cent a 
word. ” 





Keith’s Beautiful Homes Magazine, 100 North 
ith Street, Minneapolis, Minn. Editor, M. L. 
Keith. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We desire illustrated articles of special appeal 
to prospective home builders and home owners, 
overing home ownership, interior decoration, fur- 
nishing home grounds, flowers, etc. Manuscripts 
are reported on within thirty days, and payment 
; made on publication, rates varying from $5.00 
to $25.00 an article.” 


250 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Editor, W. D. Moffat. Issued monthly; 35c a 
‘copy; $4.00 a year. “We can use short articles, 
illustrated, not over 800 words in length. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance.” 


Mentor, 


Oregon Voter, 223 Worcester Bldg., Portland, 
Oregon. C. C. Chapman and F. H. Young, Edi- 
tors. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“We publsh only such material as pertains to 
taxation, public affairs, and economic conditions 
Oregon. Manuscripts should not exceed 500 
words, and snappy, informative paragraphs are 
referred. Poems are used; also portraits of 
inen directly interested in Oregon. Manuscripts 
ire reported on within thirty days, and payment 
is made on acceptance, at the rate of $2 to $25 
r less than 500 words.” 


The Queen’s Work, 3115 S. Grand Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. Editor, Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “The 
Oueen’s Work is a Catholic magazine and we 
vould like to see articles and stories that would 

of interest to Catholics. These should be 
bout 2500 to 3000 words in length. Photographs 
ire accepted with articles. Manuscripts are paid 
for on publication, at the rate of $15 to $20 an 


or mE 
rticie. —_——_—- 





Clarence A. Stout, Vincennes, Indiana. “I am 
in the market for a few novelty, comedy and ballad 
lyrics. Those interested write me about require- 
ments before submitting songs. Stamps must 
ccompany every inquiry or manuscript. 





Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
James E. West, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
short stories, 3000 to 5000 words, for boys; ath- 
letic, adventure, comedy, airplane, school, scout, 
inystery, etc. Also can use serials, 15,000 to 30,000 
words in length. Poems and photographs are ac- 
cepted occasionally. We pay for material on ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of one cent a word and up.’ 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 

| $10 up. Fully guaranteed. 

| Free Trial. Write for complete 

illustrated lists and special 
educed prices. 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 


Sal omen) 














YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Should be prepared neatly and accurately by an expe- 
rienced typist. I specialize in typing, revising, and 
criticising manuscripts. Write for rates. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Successor to Ruth Greenwood Taylor 








Have your manuscripts, and photoplays neatly 
and accurately typed by experienced por eper One 
, and manu- 


poems, 


Minor errors corrected 

scripts revised, Write for rates. 
“U-SAVE-IT” TYPING CO. 

P. O. Box 128, Gainesville, Ga. 


carbon copy free. 








Manuscript Brokers Literary Critics 
WORTH and WORTH 
77 West Washington Street, 
CHICAGO 


Terms Reasonable Typing Service 








“TY PING 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. 
Prompt, efficient service. One carbon copy 

















free. 50c per thousand words. Poetry, 2c 
per line. 
ELSIE PEAK : 
Rm. R. 3, Linton, Indiana 
AUTHORS! “MONEY! 
For your manuscripts is what you want. 
I’ll do your writing promptly. 65c per 


1000 words; Poems, 3 to 5 cents a line. 


GOTTFRID ANDERSON 
11241 Nomal Ave., mene Til. 














TYPING W: ANTED 
Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed, 60c 
per 1,000 words. Carbon copy free. Poems, 
2c per line. 

MRS. 
746 S. Noble St., 


H. McCANN 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














(Continued on page 58) | 
CASH STORIES SUITABLE FOR FREE 
YOUR THE SCREEN BOOKLET 
FOTO.- i i = 
righ ines. “We” know Studie demands nd FOR THE 
PLOT particulars without ob.igaticn. ASKING 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CO. 





507 Western and Santa Monica Bldg. 
Hollywood, California 
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Pe SHULL SHULL LLL LL Se 


We Publish and Market 


BOOKS si: UNUSUAL KIND: 


Those Having a Purpose 


Estimates Furnished. 
Catalogue Mailed On Request. 


AVONDALE PRESS 
Dept.C, 1841 BROADWAY, New York City 
Pe OTe PU SE ee UL 








WRITERS—Free Criticism Service 


Valuable contact with publisher-members—reduction 
on books, etc., are among advantages enjoyed by 
writer-members of ‘‘Authors and Publishers Guild of 
America.” Write today for details and copy of 
“Authors Question and Answer Book.” 

Address THE GUILD, 1200 Jackson St., Cincinnati. 
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| cerning the technique 

of verse. There is no 

| better book than this 

jf one for those who wish 

to study the art of 
versification.” 

Some of the many 
































V W rit 
Publishers are always on the lookout for good 
verse, for which they pay well, because there is 
a scarcity of really good verse writers. Become 
ene. This practical book will help you do it. 

“The Art of Versi- 

fication” is the most 

SS complete and practical 

. book written on the 

principles of poetry 

HE ART OF and composition of all 

verse forms. Edwin 

Vv RSIFICATION Markham says: “You 

certainly have swept 

into one volume all of 

| | the chief facts con- 
| 

| | 

{i HH! \} 
i 
HHI i 
| | 
AAT AT 
ill | important subjects it 
| treats: The Ten Ele- 
H ments of Poetry; The 
L | Analysis of Verse; 
Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt Metersand the Stanza; 
top; 311 pages. $2, postpaid. Blank Verse, Dramat- 
: ic Poetry; The Ballad; 
The Lyric; The Sonnet; Light Verse; Satirical 
Verse; Humorous Verse; Parody; etc., etc. 

With this book, you can master the problems of 
meter, rhythm, such intricate but highly marketable 
forms as the rondel, rondeau, rondelet and sonnet; 

ou can build up your poem into suitable stanza 
engths; in short, you will understand “the language 
of poetry.” 
WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Deot., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Obie. 

Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of ‘‘The Art of Versifi- 
eation,”’ for which I enclose $2 (M. 0.. eheck or currency). 




















Mention WRITERS DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 




















Writer's Digest 


THE “QUITCH” IN STORIES 
(Continued from page 53) 


of the worst problems the serious, ambitious, 
well-informed writer has to solve, and it 
must be solved afresh in every story accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case. 

There is only one good and safe rule— 
When in doubt, leave it out. Any informa 
tive stuff should be so cunningly interwoven 
with the action that it will seem like action 
itself, and never slow up the story. Re- 
member always that the reader isn’t looking 
for information about the salmon canneries 
of Alaska or the Civil War or any other 
matter. If he wants such information, he 
can get it out of books of travel, histories, 
textbooks, and encyclopaedias. He is look 
ing for a good story, and for nothing else. 

And if you keep your mind fixed on giv 
ing him a good story, one good story about 
one set of people, you won’t have very much 
weeding to do at the finish—assuming, of 
course, that you are the kind of person who 
should be writing in the reasonable hope of 
emolument and success. The big trouble 
with many writers, even with those who are 
selling some of their stuff, is that they hav: 
so many other things on their mind, s 
many other things they want to get into th 
story besides the story. They aren't satis 
fied just to write the story and stick to th« 
story. That’s how the quitch creeps in 
And a lot of it creeps in, too, because th: 
story is started too early. Always begin as 
near the end as you possibly can. Don't 
start a yarn about the siege of Jericho by 
making Moses and the children of Israel 
wander forty years in the wilderness. 


“No, I NEVER HUNT FOR IDEAS,” the emi 
nent author assured her. ‘When I feel in 
the mood for work I climb to the summit 
of a tall hill, and there, in the scent of the 
mountain pine, I find my inspiration.” 

“Just fancy!” gushed the girl. “And then 
you descend and write it?” 

“Indeed, I don’t. That would be a sure 
way of losing it. I take my little typewriter 
up with me.” 
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THE ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE 


(Continued from page 35 


Some photos do, of course, lend them- 
selves to limited syndicating possibilities, but 
only a small proportion. For instance, a 
Hallowe’en party-goods subject is good ma- 
terial for stationery, drug, jewelry, toy and 
five and ten-cent store papers. Where, how- 
ever, you have a bakeshop interior, a bakery 
paper is the sole outlet. 

As a spare time, pin-money proposition, 
there are fair returns in handling photo- 
graphs for separate sale. When you reach 
the point of devoting your whole time to 
trade paper work, photographs are only 
profitable as an adjunct to your feature ar- 
ticles. 

We do make separate sales of photographs, 
but these are surplus ones, either have not 
sufficient merit to be written up in our ar- 
ticles, or because we are overstocked. We 
may, too, have some old prints cluttering up 
our files. 

There is a lot of time and labor involved 
in the accurate captioning of photographs. 
We mean the 100-300 word description 
which tells a story in itself. Over a long 
period of time we have tested the financial 
returns of photos with detailed captions and 
those merely giving the name and address 
of the store and a line about the subject of 


the photograph, such as a “St. Patrick’s Day 
Party Booth by Blank & Co., Boonton, Pa.” 


The plan of the news photo syndicates is 
to seH such captioned photographs at $3 
apiece, without tying themselves down 
to market duplications. They may, for in- 
stance, dispose of fifty prints of the same 
subject to a wide variety of markets. They 
pick subjects with a popular appeal. With 
fas the trade paper field is simply an aux- 
iliary market—not the sole one, like mine 
or yours. 

This marketing tendency has damaged the 


(Continued on page 60) 


as 

















Dr. Burton ANAL 


inteeestiog Analysis Test. and try it. 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a success- 
ful writer and not realize it. 
the natural qualities of mind required, 
then by proper training under Dr. Burton you will 
be able to perfect your style and technique, 
velop pits, and produce splendid salable stories. 










If you have 


de- 


SIS TEST FREE. Send today for this 


You will re- 


ceive an expert critic’s frank opinion whether it is worth your 
while to train for authorship. No obligation to you. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


472 Laird Building. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed. 
in medical and other technical articles. 
per thousand words, 
One carbon copy free. 


tions. 


We specialize 
65c 
including minor correc- 


JONATHAN N. GOODMAN 


7610 Byron 


Detroit, Mich. 











THE PIPER PIPES MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed } 


Neatly and Accurately by 


THE TYPIST 


427 E. Monroe St., 


Jacksonville, Fla. 











AUTHORS 


Let an 


f forty 


expert type your manuscripts 
cents per 


and correct minor errors at 
thousand words with carbun copy. 


ach retu.ned typed mapuscript you will receive free 3 





m of an idea for 


a story.) 


JOHN S. CHRUSCH (Author’s Assistant) 


P. O. Box 29, 


Hazleton, Pa. 


“Typing of the better kind for less money.” 











ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
ACCEPTED? 


Make them 
accurately typed. 
Spc cial rates for 
free. 


attractive 
Simple 
correction copying. 


them neatly and 
60c per thousand; 
Carbon copies 


by having 


copying, 


(Miss) ABBIE LEE ROODHOUSE 


313 S. Main St., 


Whitehall, Ill. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


According to 


rections, 40c per 1,000 
60c per 1,000 words. 
or over. Work proof-read 


for particulars. 


editorial 


requirements. Without cor- 
words; with minor corrections, 
Special rates on 10,000 words 
and guaranteed. Write 


BARRETT TYPING CO. 


P. O. Box 442, 


Elm Grove, W. Va. 











for lack of merit. 
articles, or books, I offer 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 





For writers who really have some ability, but who find trouble 


AN EFFICIENT MARKETING SERVICE 
Also expert criticism, editing, manuscript typing. 
Write for particulars 


GET YOUR WORK BEFORE THE RIGHT EDITORS! 


More manuscripts are rejected because of inappropriateness of their content to editorial policies than 





in disposing of their short stories, 


155 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 



























































Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES:-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 





ee ~SsCAs in the ordinary 





“ dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 
WALKER’S alphabetical order ac- 


cording to the letter 
they begin with, in 
this Rhyming Diction- 
ary they follow each 
other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
n that end with a are 
i 


RHYMING 
DICTIONARY 


3] placed first in this 


tg ‘ny (, | book, instead of all 
ip Va “| words that begin with 
¥oPO. 1] a@ as in the regular 
il '| dictionary. 
1% To illustrate, let us 





suppose that the writer 
of a poem or song has 
Cloth bound, 706 pages. ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
—- discussion, and ae Ag others. If the word 
night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 





1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 
year. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
both for only $8.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send me Walker's Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) | subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire year, for $8.50, postpaid. I enclose this 
amount. Ave O., currency or check acceptable.) 


evinces seu keseesaces cow BR oe rss ecren, 

















THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 
Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 W. S7th Street, New 


York. Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. One-act plays are 
desired; also articles dealing with important 


theatre events or tendencies in play writing, pro- 
duction, stage design, direction, costuming, archi- 
tecture, lighting, marionettes, and the dance. We 
can use critical studies of outstanding figures 
and events in any period of theatre history ; and 
developments in the Little Theatre field. Poems 
and photographs are accepted. Manuscripts are 
reported on in two weeks and payment is made 
on publication, at the rate of two cents a word.” 


Independent Salesman, 22 East 12th Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 25c a 
year. “We are in immediate need of articles and 
some fiction, all clearly driving home some practical 
point in connection with direct-to-customer sell- 
ing (by manufacturer or distributor through 
agent). Length, 200 to 1800 words, with principal 
need in the longer lengths. Should be based on 
experience or on data from experience of others 
in this field. We use very few poems, inspira- 
tional to salesmen. Photographs on selling sub 
jects are needed at the present. Manuscripts are 
reported on within ten days, and payment is made 
on 10th of month following acceptance, at th: 
rate of about one cent a word.” 


Laws of Life Magazine, 6159 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. Editor, Adria: 
Sasha. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year 
“We want articles on essential principles involved 
in various religions; comparisons of the laws of 
the land with the laws of nature; views of prom 
inent judges as to how the laws of the land com 
pare with the laws of human nature; on what 
points are leaders of business and industry, prom 
inent statesmen, physicians and medical men 
psychologists and clergymen agreeing as to un 
versal principles of living in individual, social, 
national and international affairs; and brief dc 
scriptions of unique customs and traditions. Poem 
and photographs are also used. Manuscripts ai 
reported on within three weeks, and payment 
made on publication, at the rate of one-half ce: 
a word.” 


The Crest, published by the Cadillac Motor Ca: 
Co., Detroit, Michigan. Issued monthly. “Most 
of our articles are prepared on assignment, but 
occasionally we can use a brief article obtaine: 
elsewhere. However, we would like to make 
understood that our requirements are exceptional]; 
stiff. Anything that we use must’ be decidedl 
rare, exclusive, unusual and fresh—such as would 
be used by the few magazines published for cul- 
tured people in smart society. Also, it must be 
accompanied by good, sharp photographs. Articles 
need not be confined to automobile touring, but 
may be on any subject of general interest. Out- 
of-the-way places of hist oric or romantic interest, 
or scenic points little known to the average auto- 
mobile tourist, or any subject that has not been 
written of heretofore, would be along the lines 
we want.” 
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The Forecast, America’s Leading Food Maga- 
zine, 6 East 39th Street, New York City. Editor, 
\lberta M. Goudiss. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We are in the market for articles 
pertaining to women’s work in the field of food, 
health, home, economics, domestic science, etc. 
Facts must be true. Good photographs are ac- 
cepted with articles. Manuscripts are reported 
m within thirty days, and payment is made on 
.cceptance, at the rate of two cents a word.” 





The Apothecary, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. Editor, Will T. Bradley. Issued monthly ; 
$1.50 a year. “We use articles on drug trade 
and its problems, only. Photographs are accepted 
vecasionally. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, 
at the rate of one-half cent a word.” 





iviation Stories and Mechanics, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City. H. D. Frazee, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Aviation fic- 
tion stories from 1500 to 2500 words are wanted; 
also technical articles on aviation and interesting 
urticles on pilots or anything connected with fly- 
ng. Poetry relating to flying can be used. Manu- 
scripts are paid for orm publication, at the rate 
f one-half to one cent a word.” 

Bakers’ Weekly, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York. Editor, Albert Klopfer. Issued weekly. 
We are always in the market for anything that 
is new in connection with the scientific production 

bread and bakery goods. Also stories about 
the éonsumption of these goods are wanted. Rate 
f payment is dependent on the quality of the 
contribution.” 

Direct Mail Selling, Publishers’ Syndicate Cor- 
poration, 10 Bridge Street, New York City. Edi- 
r, B. S. Trynin. “We invite discussion on any 
ne or all of the 100 questions embodied in our 
pamphlet, which will be sent to writers on request. 
Re ‘plies to these questions in the form of experi- 
ence articles are welcomed; also articles from 
contributors bearing on these problems. If you 
haven't a list of these questions, we will be glad 
to send you one on request.” 





The Feed Bag, 86 East Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. David K. Steenbergh, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; $2.00 a year. “We desire articles 
\U0 to 2000 words, on practical selling methods 
! ideas used by strictly retail feed dealers. 
Travel articles, in which the writer visits six or 
eight dealers in a territory and writes several 
paragraphs about each one, will find a ready mar- 
ket. Photographs are also desired. Articles from 
the Eastern states are especially wanted. Pay- 
ment is made on publication, at the rate of one 
cent a word and up.” 


al 





‘Tardware and Houseware Merchandising, Baker 
and Ivy Streets, Atlanta, Ga. Editor, Thos. C. 
Hull. Issued monthly. “We are interested in ob- 
taining interviews with hardware dealers and 
jobbers in the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
West Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, Texas and South Carolina. 
Interviews should be written from a human inter- 
(Continued on page 62) 








AUTHORS 


Have your manuscripts typed by an expert accord- 
ing to editorial requirements. Prompt, accurate work, 
Corrections made if desired. ne or more carbon 
copies free. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Everything proof-read. 50 to 75c per thou- 
sand words, Give me a trial, 

OTIS D. VAUGHN 


P. O. Box 72, Big Stone Gap, Virginia 











MANuscripts Typep NEATLY AND 
CHEAPLY 
Only 60c per 1000 words for prompt work, 
well done. One carbon copy FREE. 
ELSIE VAN DUSEN 


232 No. Wilkinson St., Dayton, Ohio 

















7 
AUTHORS 

Manuscripts typed neatly and accurately to meet editorial require- 

ments. Errors in spelling and other minor corrections made. Ca bon 

copy, high grade paper used, extra first and last page, if desired. 


Fifty cents per thousand words. Poems, two cents per line. Mail 


manuscripts and remittance to 
ELLSWORTH L. WARD 
1212 E. 9th St., Eddystone, Pa, 











YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


correctly, oeatly. Sixty cents per thousand words with carbon 
copy, return postage paid. Money promptly refunded if not satis- 
fied. Samples of my work free. One trial will convince you 


Address WM. H. HOPPER 
Hopper, Arkansas 























P refju dice 


creeps into the work of the 
best of us. The editors of 
Writer’s Dicest know thts 
and want your help in keep- 
ing it out of the DiceEstT as 
much as possible. 

Won’t you write in and 
let them know if you have 
found their selection of arti- 
cles helpful and instructive? 
If you do, it will help the 
editorial staff greatly. And, 
if it is justified, a “pat on the 
back” will be welcome, too. 
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——TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
W RITER’ S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


Advertising Manager 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 





3’ 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for ali Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
heations they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept, 92 
Springfield, Mass. 








$3.00 a year 














‘Situations Wanted! 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
These are the hardest 


| a master of “surprise?” 
But they 


| of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. 
\\ CAN BE LEARNED—by studying 


\ “The 36 Dramatic 
Situations’ 


By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 

matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase, 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Writer's Digest 








THE ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE 


(Continued from page 57) 


vision and fairness of some trade paper 
editors to the extent that they expect a 300- 
word description, a good 8”x10” photo- 
graph, for their ery use, all for the 
“magnificent” fee of $3. They would not 
even dream of ao. upon exclusiveness 
from the syndicates. Even if a free lance 
does syndicate, there are few retailing sub- 
jects, taking non-competing fields into ac 
count, which lend themselves to more than 
from three to six single sales. 

One case we well remember. It concerned 
a grocery editor. We offered him the prints 
at $3 apiece, with an extra dollar apiece for 
the detailed captions. He refused to bite, 
and although we contrasted our position 
with that of the news photo syndicates, he 
stood by his stubborn attitude. 

On the other hand, since we have cut out 
detailed captions (exception in cases where, 
by pre-arrangement, they are paid on a 
word or flat basis), our sales have not fallen 
off. The moral is—cut out the detailed 
-aptions, and let the editor do this drudgery 

For a long time we used photo mailers 
(we buy them in 1,000 lots to get the quan- 
tity price) which meant the photos went 
third class and the manuscript (mailed separ- 
ately) went first class. Not only did this 
mean double the envelope addressing labor, 
but we had kicks from editors because the 
article and photos never came together. 

We then started sending the photos and 
manuscript first class. Since we are always 
generous in the cardboard protection (a wise 
move since a few cents will spare the agony 
of ruined prints), our postage bills took < 
sudden leap, averaging from 12c to 18c for 
each package, against 6'%4c to 10c¢ by the 
former plan. 

The Du-Plex 2 in 1 envelope came to our 
rescue. This carries a separate manuscript 
length pocket, gummed, for first class matter, 
together with a large, separate compartment 
for third class matter, under which photo- 
graphs can be mailed, and is also provided 
with a tie-button contrivance. These cost 
about $34 per thousand and come printed 
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with your return address at the top left cor- 
ner. A fair grade of kraft paper is used. 

Our next quest was for corrugated board 
sufficiently strong in texture to withstand 
the heavy mauling to which photos are sub- 
jected in the mails. After putting several 
samples to the test, we purchased 1,000 
sheets of firm corrugated board. We en- 
close our photographs like a sandwich. The 
prints are wedged in between two pieces of 
this board and then tied together with a 
‘ouple of rubber bands. The combination 
we now have takes photos up to 8'42”x11” 
and is working splendidly. The postage for 
one six-page manuscript and four photos 
does not exceed 8%c. The only disadvan- 
tage is that careless stenographers and office 
boys split open the manuscript envelope— 
and cut the manuscript, too. This happens 
occasionally, but we are planning a rubber 
stamp or gummed label reminder about open- 
ing with care. 

We would not go back to the old plan for 
anything. Some of the cardboard comes 
back to us when a rejection is our fate and is 
used again with one virgin sheet. 

Photographs are a necessary nuisance to 
any free lance who reaches the feature story 
stage, but don’t make them your main source 
of livelihood. There is nobody that I know 
of in the trade paper field who is specializing 
in them. If there were money in the work, 
you may be sure that agencies would qui¢kly 
spring up to fill the demand. 


A SUGGESTION TO THE POETS 


Phyllis Austin, author of “The Lovable 
Lunatic,” whose new novel has just been 
published by Duffield Company, is a young 
English woman who began her literary 
career as a poet. 

She sent her first verses to an [English 
editor with a note explaining that the lines 


had come to her while sitting in a warm 
bath. 
; The verses were immediately accepted, 
with this note from the editor: “Splendid! 
t Advise another bath at once!” 


H. B. 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of 
writers for short-story writers—he has been 
successful in telling others how to do it just 
because he himself has been a successful 
short-story writer—just as his present arti- 
cles on novel writing are practical because 
he himself has already written and sold four 
of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the cHapter headings: 

The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Geneology; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story. 

The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages, 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


(Please check here: I am (J [not [J] a present 
subscriber to Writer's DiGest.) 
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Dress Up Your 


Manuscripts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standard in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 






fi A NUSCRIPT 
PAPEP 








now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 
75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 


25 Manila Envelopes, 44%x9% inches, in which to 


mail manuscripts, 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected, 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set, The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes (9”x12”) can be 
purchased from us at the following prices: 


PINES os Hib necaste scene on ese $1.00 
eer rrr cr Tree ree 1.75 
S00 Envelopes... ..ccccccccccccscscoces 8.75 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITERS DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ 


ieee areetiedise’ sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 


CidsvemcncctCnylaakesueamekens GREE. cv ccccccsces 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 


est angle, if possible, and photographs should 
be submitted with articles. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within thirty days, and payment is 
made on publication, at the rate of one-half to 
one cent a word.” 

The Helping Hand, Official Bulletin of the 
Writers’ Protective League, 1001 Hi-Long Bldg., 
Columbus, Ohio. Editor, Chas. Roy Cox.-“We 
are in the market for articles pertinent to writers, 
and preferably along the line of League activi- 
ties, which is the suppression of all ‘unfair prac 
tices’ in dealing with writers. We will use a few 
articles on technique, style, etc., but these must 
come from masters of the subject discussed. Our 
length limit is 1500 words, and we prefer article: 
under that. Fiction, verse, epigrams, etc., are 
not used. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
and payment is made on acceptance at a min 
imum rate of one-half cent a work. We als 
desire letters of experience describing fraudulent 
or unfair treatment at the hands of any firm or 
individual dealing with writers. We prefer that 
these deal with those firms or individuals who are 
still doing business, but will consider all such let 
ters. Make them brief, but state all the facts 
Five dollars is paid for each letter accepted.” 


Industrial Psychology Monthly Box 147, Ham 
ilton N. Y., is not in the market for material 
the present time. 


The Electrical Dealer, 360 North Michiga: 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Ell C. Bennett, Editoria! 
Director; Louis S. Leavitt, Managing Editor 


“The Electrical Dealer is purely a merchandisin; 
magazine, dealing exclusively with the retailii 
of electrical appliances, devices and supplies, 
accomplished through both non-electrical an 
electrical dealers. We want photographs of wu: 
usually attractive and effective window display 
counter displays, show-cases and store interiors 
or of anything else that has news and interest 
value for a retailer of electrical goods. For thx 
we pay on acceptance at the editor’s estimate of 
their value. We also want short illustrated art 
cles, preferably not to exceed 2000 words, dealii 
with the problems of retailing electrical mercha 
dise as represented by: advertising; special sale 
show-case and counter display; store layouts; 
pricing and terms; employee compensation; mai 
agement; lighting; and any other type of story 
of special news or interest value to a retailer of 
electrical goods. For these we pay at the rate 
of $10 a page of approximately 1100 words, with 
illustrations purchased on the editor’s estimate 
of their value to us. We report on manuscripts 
promptly, and pay on acceptance.” 


The Home Magazine, Box 912, Nashville, Tet 
Editor, Dr. J. J. Mullowney; Poetry Editor, L 
ing Eugene Williams, 1389 West 64th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. “We use short poems and are 
especially interested in helping new writers to 
establish themselves on the printed page. We 
also offer a small monthly prize for the best poem 
we publish. Poems should be sent direct to the 
Poetry Editor. 
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Leather Progress, American Leather Producers, 
1 Park Avenue, New York City. Issued monthly. 
“We use short articles on interesting uses of 
leather, the working of leather, leather in style, 


sidelights on the history or making of rarer 
leathers, etc. Short items are preferred, which, 
if accepted, will receive the maximum rate. We 


will consider articles up to 1500 words in length. 

Payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 

one to five cents a word. Photographs are ac- 

cepted at space rates. Manuscripts and photo- 

— will not be returned unless accompanied 
postage.” 


New Stories, 1120 
Calif. J. A. Mallory, 
ket for verse of not over 
fillers. We can use only a limited amount and 
shall select it rather carefully. While payment 
for fiction is made at the rate of one-half cent 

word, verse, for the present, will be paid for 
only in subscriptions.” 


Fifth Street, San Diego, 
Editor. “We are in the mar- 
30 lines, to be used as 


Child Life, 5386 S. Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
Editor, Rose Waldo. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We are overstocked and only need 
a few realistic nursery stories about a thousand 
words long, and a few realistic adventure stories 
for boys and girls up to twelve years of age about 

100 words long. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two to eight weeks, and payment is made 

n acceptance, at the rate of one-half cent a word 
nd up.” 


Science and Invention, 230 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City. H.Gernsback, Editor. Issued month- 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. ‘We use semi-tech- 
1 ical and popular articles on general scientific 


ubjects, including radio, medicine, ete. Loug 
manuscripts are published, but in general short 


ticles are preferred with photographs of th« 
vention or device. In some cases articles of 
1000 to 2000 words in length are used, and these 


should usually be accompanied by sketches or 
photographs. Among our regular monthly de- 
partments are: Everyday Chemistry, Magic, 
Motor Hints, Model Department, Experimental 
Electric and Chemistry, The Constructor, Hints 
for the Mechanic, How to Make It, etc. Manu- 


scripts are paid for on publication, at the average 
rate of two cents a word and $2.00 for photo- 


graphs.” 


aturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, George Horace Lori- 
mer. Issued weekly; 5c a copy. “We publish 
short stories, serials, articles and short humorous 


Independence Square, 





material, We also use photographs. Manuscripts 
are paid for on acceptance.” 
{merican Forests and Forest Life, 1523 L 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Ovid M. But- 
ler, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c¢ a copy; $4.00 
a year. “We are in the market for outdoor ma- 
terial dealing with recreation, lumbering, forestry, 
tree planting, game protection, conservation of 
natural resources, etc. The preferred length is 
between 1500 and 2000 words. Manuscripts are 
paid for on acceptance, at the rate of $ a 
printed page with illustrations.” 












Mystery Stories 
Are in Demand 


| All the world loves a mystery, and trained 
writers of this fascinating type of story always 
command a responsive, good-paying market. 
| Carolyn Wells’ book, described below, is one of 
| the most complete expositions ever written on 
this subject. The author has sold more mystery 
| stories perhaps than any other living writer. 


| The Techniqueof the 
_MYSTERY STORY 


| By CAROLYN WELLS 


| 
| 





Mystery stories compel 
reading. An editor is 
only human, after all, 
and the tense situations. 
the suspense. the test of 
his own deductive pow- 
ers. lead him on to the 
conciusion. Then if the 
whole construction is 
good, the idea clever, 
the plot handled in an 
original way, a check is 
going to be forthcoming. 





The Technique 
of the 
MYSTERY STORY 


Some Subjects 
This Book 
Treats 


The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries: Ghost 
»s; Detective Sto- 
ie the Real Detec- 
tive s Work: Deduction 
Used in Everyday Life; 
the Murder Theme; the 
Victim; 














the Real Sheriock Holmes; Clues; 
Robbery Theme: the Mysterious Disappe arance; the 
the C:iminal; the Suspects; Plot; Suspense, ete. 
Handsome maroon-colored clo:h cover, gold lettered, 
336 pages; price, postpaid, $2. 


Let This Bcok Show You How to- 


succeed in this inviting field as Carolyn Wells has. You can 
do it if you follow the information she gives in this book. 
Don't wait—send the coupon today 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12.h St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





I enclose $2 (M. 0.. currency or check) for which please 

{ send me of of ‘The Technique of the Mystery Story,’’ by 
| Carolyn We 
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Writers 


The editors of WRITER’S 
DIGEST will consider manuscripts 
which deal with some phase of 
authorcraft or literature. Articles 
must be authoritative and free 
from vague generalities. Address 
all contributions to the editor. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Make More Money 
From Writing 


—by syndicating your work. A won- 
derful field for the writer who under- 
stands it. The book below will tell you 
just how to go about it—how to make 
your efforts command the maximum 
in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


HE magazine sec- 
tion and special 
columns of our mod- 


HOW TO SYNDICATE ] columns of our mod- 
ern newspz 
MANUSCRIPTS an unlimited field to 


By FELIX J}. KOCH the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 


will take advantage of 

the opportunities that 

A, ; surround him daily 
n 






can turn a few hours’ 
: work to exceptional 
‘ae i profit. 
Ay There is practically 
E no limit to the choice 
of subjects — anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 


This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subject 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 

If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 








Cloth-bound; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


r-—-CLIP THIS COUPON NOW--- 
| WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., j 
{ 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- 
paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” for | 
| which I enclose $1. | 
I 
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Writers Digest 


BOOK REVIEWS 

(Continued from page 39) 
intellectual occupations. In the torment of 
desire of the woman Anna Desolges he re- 
nounced his habitual speculation and allowed 
his senses to guide his pen. In this the 
series of letters that comprise this book he 
is concerned exclusively with passion. 

The flowing, sensuous narration of four 
tangled love affairs, whose scenes are vari- 
ously laid in two country houses, in a Paris 
studio, and on the coast of Normandy, has 
been translated with full faithfullness to 
the original text. The translator is Lewis 
Galantiere. 

The characters in “A Dream of a Wom- 
an” are all extraordinary, and de Gourmount 
has burst the barriers of convention in spots, 
but the bursting is done with the delicate 
wand of a master. But let there be no mis- 
taken impression that this novel, so rich in 
life feeding, is purely sensuous. The per- 
formance is remarkable and forms highly 
interesting reading of French loves and 
lives. 

In this book de Gourmont reveals himself 
as a sensitive artist who seeks in words an 
outlet for the emotional sensations of his 
life. 


“Dream of a Woman.” By Remy de Gour- 
mont. $2.50. New York: Boni and Liveright. 





SONG FORMS 
(Continued from page 43) 

become popular. A lot of practice on present 
forms as they exist will do the writer more 
good. Since the words and music fit togeth- 
er so closely, it would pay the writer to con- 
sider the matter of melody construction, 
observing the way the music is made to rise 
and fall with the idea expressed in the words. 

The beginner is likely to be more success- 
ful if he learns his business by strictly con- 
forming to rules at first. This does not 
mean that there are no successful songs 
without the standard form, for there are. 
“Toot, Toot, Tootsie,” for example, had a 
forty-measure chorus, but I am sure that 
its success was due to the reason that it 
was used by a very popular singer, who is 
out of reach of the ordinary composer or 
publisher, and not to the strange structure. 
The writer’s ideal should be—not what has 
been done, but what ought to be done. 





























We present to you the finest chance 
you've ever had for learning how to 
produce stories editors want. Produc 
ing stories editors want and pay for 
is the goal of every true W riter, and 
the experts who wrote this course 


NOW YOU CAN LEARN THE SECRET 
OF SHORT STORY WRITING 
FOR ONLY $5 


show you with much detail just how 
to do it. This course is now available 
at the unusually low price of $5. This 
$5 may mean a difference of $50—or 
*500—in the price you receive for 


vour stories. 








AND GET THE WRITER’S DIGEST FREE 
—if you act quickly 


\s a special inducement to prompt action, we are offering a year's subscription 
for Writer’s Digest, absolutely FREE, with this educational short-story course at $5. 


Send for the “Ideal” course now, and besides receiving its valuable lessons, vou'll 


receive in addition 12 big, instructive issues of this recognized journal for writers, 
absolutely FREE of charge. [If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will 
be extended for 1 ve ar. | 








Master the Art of Short Story Writing 
—Study the ‘“ Ideal’? Way— 





12 SUPPLEMENTARY 
LESSONS 


These 25 lessons cover every point 
from the “First Essentials in Short 


Story.” and “How to Handle Emo- 


“How to Write Dialogue,” “Climax 
and Conclusion,” and “How and 
Where to Sell.” 

As a special gift we include 12 sup- 
plementary lessons covering “Char- 
acter Interest, Denouement, Plot and 
Character, Compression, Local Color, 
etc.” 





25 BIG LESSONS AND 


Story Writing,” “How to Get a 


tion,” to “Atmosphere and Color,” 











An offer so generous as this is always 
welcomed heartily, so be sure to get your 
order in now, and thus avoid any delay 
in receiving the first copy of your FREE 
subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Mail the coupon today. 


Perhaps vou are troubled by faults in 
writing you haven't been able to correct. 
Perhaps vou are unconsciously guilty of 
mistakes that cause heartbreaking re- 
jections. The /deal Course in Short- 
Story Writing will help you. The 
authorities who wrote it teach you the 
fundamentals and the necessary rules. 
Study their lessons and you will master 


the short-story form. 
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| WRITER'S DIGEST, ] 
I 20-22 E, Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, ] 
1 Gentlemen—Enclosed please find $5 (currency, money ] 
1 order, check), for which send me the “Ideal’’ Course in l 
| Ss t-Story Writing, and Writer's Digest for an entire 
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The Master Dictionary & 


Professors of the leading Colleges and Universities of the World 
have contributed their combined knowledge in perfecting « 
dictionary that will serve every need —and here’s the result — 


within 


” 


Not merely a_ dictionary—but the 
covers of this 1,200 page book (5x714” and 
bulk 2”) are several supplementary vocabu- 


laries and glossaries, such as Radio and 
Wireless Terms, Aviation and Automobile 
Terms, Foreign Words, Phrases, Maxims 





Note These 


Features 


60.000 Words (General Vocabulary), 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms, 
Dictionary of New Words, 

Principles of Grammar, 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings, 
Key to Pronunciation, 

Key to Abbreviations, 

Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Nicknames of Famous Personages, 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose 
Declaration of Independence, 
Constitution of the United States. 
Names of States and Their Meanings, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations, 
Simple Interest Table, 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages. 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults, 
Height and Weight of Children, 
Deportation of Aliens, 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the Uniied States. 
Panama Canal! Statistics, 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports, 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports, 
Great Ship Canals of the World, 
Largest Lakes in the United States, 
Longest Rivers in the World, 

Largest Islands in the World, 

Average Depths of Oceans and Seas, 
Areas of Oceans and Seas, 

Heavy Weight Champions, 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems, 

Birth Stones and Birthdays, 

Presidents of the United States, 
Presidents of Mexico. 


price. 

































USE THIS COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Please send me a copy of Webster's College, Home 
and Office Dictionary, for which I agree to pay 
postman 98c, plus a few cents postage 
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and Quotations, Latest Official Census Tables, 
Commercial and Legal Terms, Synonyms 
and Antonyms.. A combined dictionary and 


reference library, priced so low that every 
one should secure a copy whether you have 
a dictionary or not. 


Webster’s 


COLLEGE, HOME 
and OFFICE 


Dictionary 
FOR ONLY 


98c 


% & 


Plus Postage 





A handbook of knowledge in addition to 
a complete dictionary at this special 


ACT NOW!! 


Words may be found in this dictionary 
which can be found in no other dictionary pub- 
lished today. Look into your dictionary for 
hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, spizzerinktum, bully 
beef, bump off, flivver, “pass-the-buck,” boot- 
legger, chow, snow (meaning a narcotic). If 
you do not find these words in your dictionary, 
get a copy of the Webster’s College, Home 
and Office Dictionary at once. Never before 
has this dictionary been sold at such an at- 
tractive price. Don’t pass up a real oppor- 
tunity. Fill out the coupon now while it is 
before you. Don’t wait until tomorrow 














